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ees is the garden of Mrs. Walter ’D. 
Randall, Better Homes and Gardens 
reader and a real “dirt” gardener, of 
Winter Park, Florida. Mrs. Randall calls 
the place “The Ripples.” 

Note the magnificent specimen of the 
Coconut Palm with its leaf bases 
accurately interlacing and the _ back- 
ground of camphor, punk, and southern 


A BIT OF FLORIDA LOVELINESS 


pine trees. There are at least forty kinds 
of ferns in this garden. 

Mrs. Randall writes: “The place was 
called ‘The Ripples’ when it came into 
our possession. At first I did not like 
the name because it sounded restless. 
But my daughter said that it was like 
ripples of laughter, so we did not change 
the name.” 


November, 1977, BetrrerR Homes anp GARDENS 











ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


a. aboard! Just think of it—to- 
day we are going to Holland. If you 
have visited Holland I imagine that 
you have seen entirely different things 
than I have. 

We are sitting quietly on the boat, 
which leaves Harwich, England. The 
English Channel is calm. All the pas- 
sengers on our boat are quiet, for most 
of them are thinking of where they are 
going in Holland. Some, of course, are 
going home, but others, like you and 
me, are embarking upon a real garden 
adventure. 

As the boat nears Flushing, an Eng- 
lishman at my side says that he has an 
automobile aboard and invites me to 
drive thru Holland with him. I accept 
his invitation gladly. 

As soon as we have left Flushing we 
are in typically Dutch surroundings. 
The fields are small and sur- 
rounded by hedges to cut off 
the ever blowing wind. We are 
quite amused at the range of 
plants used for hedges. Here 
we find beech and hornbeam 
and Japanese Quince, as well 
as our usual California Privet. 

We know that in most 
parts of Holland we would 
not expect to see the 
interesting native 
costumes, but on 
this quiet evening as 
we drive down the 
road we meet countless bicycles being 
ridden by women, who impress us as 
being the healthiest we have ever 
seen. Their faces fairly glow with hap- 
piness, and each has very much of Na- 
ture’s own rouge. They are wearing 
certain distinctive ornaments in their 
hair, which remind me of horse blind- 
ers—blinkers, my English friend calls 
them. 


You and I have seen Dutch paintings 
by great artists so often. We have com- 
mended the artists for their ability to 
indicate in their paintings a wonderful 
movement, in that the trees appear to 
slant away from our view. We recall 
that this is perfectly natural for trees 
in Holland. because of the prevailing 
winds from the sea. As we ride along 
we cannot help but feel drawn ever on- 
ward by the leaning trees, which seem 
to beckon us far- 
ther and farther 
inland. 

Soon we are on 
our way toward 















The Hague. I have never seen such thoroly 
pleasing landscape developments at the 
entrance of a city. The roads are lined 
with forests. In some places perhaps this 
little strip of tree growth will be only 
40 Xx $0 feet wide, and back of it will 
be the tidy fields of the Dutch farmers 

or nurserymen. The tree-trunks are 
pea-green, due to the growth of green 
lichen. The trees themselves are not 
thick with foliage; instead, it is dis- 
posed along the branches and lends a 
lacy quality. 

City-planners could well study the 
travel arteries into The Hague from all 
directions. Each consists of a 50-foot road, 
a patch of grass at each side, and a bicycle 
lane bordered by a hedge, in which small 
trees are planted at regular intervals. At 
the far side of the hedge is a footpath bor- 
dered by a broad strip of forest. You and 
I agree that we have never 
seen such beautiful roads. 


THe next day we start for 
Haarlem. Perhaps it is not 
the neatest city in the 
world; perhaps there are 
more livable places; perhaps 
some cities have more flow- 
ers; perhaps the people of 
all cities are congenial, 
healthy, and happy—but 
when I arrived I felt that of 
all places, Haarlem wasideal. 

Perhaps you have visited some of the 
cities in the United States in which nurs- 
eries are located, and you can easily 
imagine why I liked Haarlem. It would 
seem that almost everyone has a member 
of his family working in a nursery. Year 
after year every one of these persons 
has brought back some of the nursery 
contributions for his garden, so we find 
here a great diversity in kinds of plants. 

It would seem that the Dutch are 
very sensitive to weeds, for whenever 
you look in any direction in 
Haarlem you find that the 
grass extends just as far as ‘ 
it should. The gravel meets 
it with a neat line. There is 
absolutely no waste land, no 
weeds in the gravel, no 
house that is not painted, no , 
window box which is not =" 
overflowing with flowers, no 
tree which needs pruning, 
and no window without a treshly starched 
curtain in it. 

Of course, this is all in the superlative 
degree, and you will forgive me my en- 
thusiasm, for to me Haarlem is the ideal 
toward which we Americans could easily 
work in our cities. If we can say, “My 
city looks as well as Haarlem,” we can 
be justly proud, 












AALSMEER is a town devoted en- 
tirely to flower-growing. From the sta- 
tion leads an ordinary street such as 
you and I have in our own community, 
but at right angles to it we look up 
Uitenweg, a narrow highway wit 
canals on both sides. 

I walked down the Uitenweg and 
finally found a nursery called Terra 
Nova. Here I saw a tremendous range 
of shrubs and trees and was particu- 
larly interested in the topiary work. 
Boxwood and yew were clipped into 
all sorts of imaginable shapes—some 
globes, others spirals. 


Mayse you are wondering why I 
have not said anything about the bulbs 
in Holland. Well, I visited Holland 
too late to see the hyacinths and tulips 
in bloom, and it may seem strange 
that I was more interested in seeing 
them diz the bulbs than I was in seeing 
them in bloom. The bulbs are planted 
in beds 36 feet long by 3 feet wide 
and dug on hands and knees. It is 
rather interesting to note that 
. the largest hyacinth bulbs are 
4» dried in the sun, then brought 
into the storage house, where 
for two weeks they are given ex- 
treme heat to dry them thoroly. 
This shortens their rest 
eriod so that we can 
ave them blooming for 
Christmas. 


4 E MUST linger in 
these nurseries, for, after 
all, they are the most in- 
teresting places for us 
gardeners. 

We find a tremendous range of peren- 
nial flowers. The Tuberous Begonias are 
now obtainable in a great range of 
colors; especially popular is the small- 
flowered bedding group. Eachdaysends 
us to bed with pleasant and happy 
thoughts of a land in which the people 
are so conscious of the need of beauty in 
their everyday surroundings.—ZA. C. H. 








Betrer Homes anp Garpens, November, 1931 
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THE TEMLOK-INSULATED HOUSE 


1S 











EASIER TO LIVE IN .. . EASIER TO SELL 








NE PENNY 


.. + buys lifelong 
fuel-saving and comfort 
for your new home 


VEN if it cost ‘‘a lot of money” to insulate your 
E new home with Armstrong's Temlok, it would be 
worth while because of the money Temlok insulation 
saves in the cost of heating equipment and of fuel. 


But Temlok costs little—in fact, on the average the use of 
this efficient insulation adds only one penny to each dollar of 
the first cost of your house. 


A warmer house in winter. A cooler house in sum- 
mer. A smaller investment in heating equipment. 
Lower fuel bills right from the start. Higher resale 
value if you ever want to sell. All this gained by adding 
not more than one per cent to original building costs. 

Armstrong’s Temlok is the new, improved insulation 
board perfected after five years of exhaustive laboratory 
and experimental work by Armstrong. The name 
Armstrong long has been famous for fine linoleum 
and an outstanding one in insulation. 


Temlok is permanently efficient. It is made from the 
heartwood of southern pine, the fibres of which are 
impregnated with natural resin. This resin makes the 
fibres highly moisture-resistant. The result is that 
Temlok has unusually low absorption of moisture and 
does not lose its insulating efficiency. 


Armstrong’s Temlok is used as a plaster base, or to 
replace sheathing, or as wallboard for finishing attics, 
basements, garages, and farm buildings. 

Your local lumber dealer can supply Temlok In- 
sulating Lath or Temlok Insulating Board. Armstrongs 
The coupon below will bring you a sample 
and an interesting booklet. Product 


Armstrong's 


TEMLOK 


BUILDING INSULATION 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM AND ARMSTRONG’S CORKBOARD {INSULATION 











of your 
building 
dollar 


Model House at Beacon Hill, Ardsley, N. Y., designed and built by Homeland Company 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 

966 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me free sample of Armstrong's Temlok | 
and booklet, ‘New Home Comfort at Lower Cost,”’ 
giving completedetails. I am especially interested in: 
0 building a new home 0 remodeling home | 


O insulating garage C0 insulating summer cottage 
O insulating barn CO insulating other outbuildings 


Name—__ 


Sercet___ 
City___ 





See Advertising Index, page 77 
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What to Do in November 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


New Jersey to the Plains 


DOon’T be in a hurry to cover up for win- 
ter. Wait until the ground is frozen. 

Keep on planting deciduous shrubbery 
and small trees. Evergreen planting is about 
over, tho with care it can be done. 

Any fall spading is usually worth while in 
saving time next spring, killing insects, con- 
trolling weeds, and mellowing soil. 

In more northern locations dig Tritomas 
and store in a coldframe or, better, in a box 
in the cellar. 

Toward the end of the month hill up the 
soil 6 or 8 inches around Hybrid Tea and 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses. Species and climb- 
ing roses will need no protection. 

Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
do best when planted in beds by themselves, 
where they can be given special care. 

Keep right after weeds whenever ground 
can be worked. Get them all out from peren- 
nial border, bulb bed, peony and iris beds, 


and lawn. 


CoVER all shrubbery, after it is dor- 
mant, with a light shank mattock hoe, dig- 
ging the ground deeply and leaving the sur- 
face as rough as possible. 

Trim off taller plants of the perennial 
border and put them down for winter cover- 
ing. Leave dead stalks of medium- or low- 
height plants to catch protecting snow. 

Do not clean leaves off the lawn unless 
they are too thick. Let them lie for protec- 
tion and for mulch. Put on the compost pile 
leaves that have to be cleaned up—never 
burn them. 

Have your nurseryman make an outdoor 
winter window box of small evergreens. 

Scatter coal ashes over Delphinium 
crowns to protect them from slugs. 

Pile oak leaves several inches high around 
the base of rhododendrons and other broad- 
leaf evergreens. 

Election Day is the traditional date for 
planting tulips. Plant them as long as you 
can dig the ground. 

Water evergreens before ground freezes. 

Cut off the tops of peonies and burn 
them. Iris tops should remain until spring. 

As you finish with a tool for the season, 
clean it off carefully, paint the metal parts 
with a mixture of crank-case oil and kero- 
sene or penetrating oil, or else rub with 
vaseline. Polish wooden handles with furni- 
ture polish or floor wax. Store in a dry place. 


New England 


WHEN the ground freezes mulch any 
newly planted trees, shrubbery, peonies, 
iris, bulbs, rock garden, or perennial border. 

Rhubarb and asparagus need a mulch of 
manure after the ground freezes. 

Tender shrubbery that needs winter pro- 
tection should be inclosed in straw, burlap, 
or whatever is suitable. 

The corn borer lives over winter as a 
borer in old stalks and stubble and uses 
other refuse as protection when it emerges 
in spring. 

In sections where the corn borer is estab- 
lished, clean up and burn or bury 6 inches 
or more deep all garden refuse, especially 
_corn, vegetable, and flower and weed stalks 
as are likely to harbor the borer. 

Lilies and peonies can be planted while 
the yround is not frozen. 

In regions where the ground stays frozen 
and covered with snow all winter, esfab- 
lished perennials, except more tender softs, 
do not need mulching. 


The Blizzard Country 


IN LOWER portions of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, northern Iowa, and Minnesota, shrub- 
bery and trees can be moved this month and 
lilies and peonies planted. In northern por- 
tions of these states and in North Dakota 
and Montana, it’s too late to plant anything 
except peonies. 

After the ground freezes mulch over or 
around any newly planted material of 
whatever nature that has not yet gone thru 
a winter. 

Established shrubbery and trees that 
shows a tendency to begin growth too early 
in spring should also be mulched with straw 
after the ground freezes to retard growth 
in spring, advises a Montana nursery. 

Hill up soil around roses a foot or more 
and give such additional protection as 
needed, usually completely burying. 


California 


PLANT tulips from now on to New Year’s 
Day. 

Continue to sow seeds of annuals, peren- 
nials, and vegetables and set out plants and 
bulbs as recommended in the September 
and October issues. 

Tubers of Agapanthus umbellatus, or Blue 
African-lily, can be planted anytime from 
now to March. Amaryllis bulbs and Tigridia 
bulbs can go in anytime now. 

Give beds of Dutch bulbs another careful 
hoeing to keep down weeds. 

Prune roses anytime between now and 
February. 

Hardy broadleaf and needle evergreens 
are transplanted this month and next. 


Pacific Northwest 
HERBACEOUS shrubbery, coniferous 


and broadleaf evergreens, and small trees 
are moved most advantageously this month, 
and all general landscape work can be done 
as long as weather permits. 

Do not plant Japanese Iris after the 
middle of the month. 

Dig old gladiolus corms by the first of 
the month and take a chance and make the 
first planting for your next year’s bloom in 
some sheltered corner. 

This is the best month to plant roses. 

After Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses have stopped growing they should 
be pruned. 

For poisoning field mice in small areas, 
dissolve 1-16 ounce of strychnine in 1 pint 
of boiling water, and, pouring it over about 
2 pounds of oatmeal, mix and put teaspoon- 
fuls under shelter of weeds, brush piles, or 
wide boards. 


South 


TRANSPLANT azaleas from the time the 
flower buds are set until they are in bloom. 
Give established azaleas a fall application 
of leafmold or peat. 

The New Orleans Garden Society recom- 
mends planting winter grass or clover for 
lawns, planting more narcissus, and putting 
in shrubbery for hedges, background, and 
foundation plantings. 

Planting perennial seeds for spring bloom 
is also recommended for New Orleans. 

Texas home-owners should have Bulletin 
292 from the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, Texas, on “Cultiva- 
tion and Care of Trees.” 








Diary of a 
Modern Eve 


Leah Hendricks 


November 7. “Tue day will bring 
some lovely things,” begins a little 
poem I like—and today brought 
our much-planned-for lilacs. 

“Tt is to laugh,” I said to Peter 
tonight as I hopped about atten- 
tively. “Do you realize that No- 
vember’s melancholy days have 
come?” 

“Huh—that was before football 
was invented or 
gardeners dis- 
covered that li- 

, lacs should be 
ye planted in No- 
vember,’’ he 
said as he care- 
fully lowered a 
stocky bush in- 
to its hole. 
“Which presi- 
dent is this?” 
“That’s Presi- 
dent Grevy; 





he’s light blue.” 

We chose five inexpensive stand- 
ard varieties for our south border: 
Charles the Tenth, a reddish one; 
Marie Legraye, a white; President 
Fallieres, a late-flowering double 
one of pinkish cast; and Ludwig 
Spaeth, with dark plum-color flow- 
ers. 

I plan to have that loveliest of 
yellow tulips, Moonlight, at the 
feet of President Grevy, glowing 
pink Clara Butt Tulips and bleed- 
ing-heart close to Marie Legraye, 
Iris Florentina near Charles the 
Tenth, and the yellow lights of Iris 
Dawn below Ludwig Spaeth. 


November 14. 
““Cover your 
roses while ye 
may, Old Time 
is still a-flying,” 
Aunt Alice par- 
aphrased gayly 
when I asked 
her advice to- 
day, so I appro- 
priated some of 
the soil from 
Peter’s vegeta- 
ble plot where 
he has left it forked up roughly for 
winter mellowing, crumbled it, and 
poured enough over each rose to 
make a cone of soil 8 inches high. A 
thick blanket of leaves comes next, 
and we'll hope that when once the 
frost creeps in it will stay there un- 
til spring is well along. The books 
say that it is the repeated freezings 
and thawings that do the damage. 

I’ve not let a leaf escape; in fact, 
I begged a pile from Mr. Morris 
next door. 

“Well, I’m a Hottentot if that’s 
not a keen idea,” he said as I spread 
out our new [ Continued on page 64 
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New Roofs and Walls 


Make Old Homes Young 


Many an old house stands vacant and deserted 
because of what is obvious to everyone who passes it. 
Other houses, tho often occupied, area source of continual 
apology for their appearance, and, with their lack of 
comfort, are perpetual annoyances for those who live in 
them. Out of date in plan, old fashioned in artistic pre- 
tensions, these once i 
gant homes are derisively 
labeled Mid - Victorian. 
But the shell of an old 
Colonial structure is now 
often doctored with pains- 
taking care and brought 
back from utter dilapi- 
dation to more than its 
original charm. The pos- 
sibilities, great as they 
are, for those remarkably 
well-built ones of a much 
later date become easily 
lost because of their very 
unprepossessing looks. 
These late nineteenth- 
century homes strikingly 
demonstrate one thing: 
that good-looking archi- 
tecture does not depend 
as much on artistic effort 
as it does on common 
sense. Haphazard, ornate 
houses of a century ago 
were the results of the 
development of machin- 
ery, fantastic scrollwork, 
elaborately turned col- 
umns, intricately pat- 
terned moldings, and in- 
numerable other tricky 
details which were turned 
out by the mills cheaply, quickly, and 
with at least excellent workmanship to 
their credit. Home-biilders were eager 
to grasp what they considered the height 
of artistic elegance and loaded their 
houses with all manner of gimcracks and 
gingerbread ornament. Well, look at 
them today, but don’t laugh, for -they 
were originally designed with all serious- 
ness. Let’s not be too superior in our 





In a pleasant setting of old 
shade and open grounds is 
this little stable, truly 
charming in itself and with 
great possibilities for alter- 
ation. Retaining as much 
of the original as 
possible, Mr. Price 
shows in his » 
sketch how it may «<4, 933 
be made a neat > 

little cottage 
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Llewellyn Price 
Philadelphia Architect 


attitude, for ours is little different from that of our 
parents or grandparents. We are quite ready to admire 
the Spanish farmhouse built for the movie queen, or the 
miniature chateau erected within a few feet of a Cape Cod 
cottage, and how will they be looked upon fifty years 
from now? Much of the charming simplicity of the Early 
American house was due 
to necessity and econo- 
my. In the smaller one 
there was little oppor- 
tunity of any kind for 
elaboration, and what 
was done, as best the 
builders knew how, hon- 
estly and sincerely, is now 
justly admired by us. 
There is a great deal to 
be honestly admired in 
the Mid-Victorian house. 
Above all, it was, more 
often than not, superbly 
constructed. Sometimes 
the ugliest of stone ma- 
sonry was exactly cut and 
precisely laid. Vitrified or 
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Typical of many a well-built old, 
but not ancient, home is this 
nondescript gable end, which 
offers a splendid opportunity for 
a wide choice of improvements. 
Perhaps the most desirable 
change shown in the drawing is 
the application of a colorfu!, 
carefully designed brick veneer 


glazed brick were put to- 

ether with minutely per- 
icticintine: Frame walls 
were mortised, tenoned, 
and pegged. There was a 
bountiful supply of thor- 
oly dried woods of wide 
variety, and it appears 
that only the best was 
considered worth while 
using. 

While the plan of the 
house was usually rather 
bad and the interiors 
made doubly gloomy by 
nature of the furnishings, 
there were generous pro- 
portions to its size. It was 
placed, too, on a lot that 
we would consider today 
really spacious. When 
Jenny Lind sang of home, 
sweet home, it was of 
such a dwelling that 
many people thought, 
and homelike atmosphere, 
indeed, was not lacking. 

Alteration, improve- 
ment, and modernization 
of the last century houses 
is a question that depends 
almost entirely on the 
individual case. With it 
one must consider wheth- 
er or not building entirely 
anew is the more econom- 
ical. Is the existing work 
so involved and seeming- 
ly hopeless that renova- 
tions would be extremely 
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difficult? Does the 
construction hap- 
pen to be of inferior 
quality? Is the house 
in a good neighbor- 
hood, and is the lo- 
cation likely to en- 
hance or depreciate 
in value? A thoro 
and impartial in- 
vestigation before 
taking any impor- 
tant steps will prove 
very valuable even 
tho the project is 
soeatenlly aban- 
doned. 

Among the many 
important improve- 
ments made to the 
old house will be 
the alteration of 
walls and roof. 
Needless to say, the 
exterior appearance 











Keep Your Home Young 


WHY be content with an out-of-date 
and uncomfortable home? Better Homes 
and Gardens shows on these pages photo- 
graphs and drawings which illustrate the 
amazing transformation that can be 
wrought by rebuilding three old homes 
to make them modern inside and out. 

Many well-built old homes can be 
bought at a low price and transformed by 
clever rebuilding of interiors and exteriors 
into up-to-the-minute homes. Or if you 
yourself own an old home it can be made 
young again by changes perhaps similar 
to those we have chosen to indicate this 
month in this article. — THE EDITOR. 























will depend largely upon what is ac- 
complished with these two major ele- 
ments. It is this part of altering with 
which we are concerned this month. 


LET'S look at the little stable on 
page 13. It is not a question of archi- 
tectural improvement here, for the 
unaffected manner, the charming sim- 
plicity, the good proportions and com- 
position of the building, with the open 
rural atmosphere and great old shade 
trees, will readily appeal to everyone. 
As a place for housing horses and 
vehicles, it was entirely efficient. It is, 
then, more a proposition of altering 
its use and tn doing this to retain the 
original appeal and charm. 

Observe, in the photograph, the 
different heights of sills of the upper 
windows and those of the roof dormers. 
Obviously, there must be a change of 
some kind here, and lowering the dor- 
mers. seems the most logical. One 
dormer on the front is transferred to 


the rear, which not only 
improves the appearance 
of the roof but permits 
the porch toremain where 
it is. To the eavelines and 
the rake of the gable new 
finish of asomewhat more 
refined and artistic char- 
acter is applied. 

For no very important 
reason, the shed, in being 
transformed into a porch, 
is radically altered; in 
fact, except for position, 
it is entirely new. Cer- 
tainly the original root 
might have remained, but 
the change does show the 
good proportions of the 
body of the house to bet- 
ter advantage. 

The condition of the 
shingles warrants appli- 
cation of entirely new 
roofing. A happy choice 
for this improvement 
would a shingles of the 
hand-split type, cypress 
preferably; cost prohib- 
iting, exactly the same 
character may be ob- 
tained in redcedar, with 
richly textured surface 
and heavy, substantial- 
looking butts. 


The beveled siding 
which covers the walls is 
out of date. Few people 
ever admitted that it was 

ood looking, despite the 
- that it is excellent 
material, and it certainly 
produces an extremely 
monotonous surface. This 
clapboarding, however, 
remains intact, sheathed 
over with new siding of 
flat surface, which may 
be laid either 6 or 8 inch- 
es to the weather. Extra 
valuable heat insulation 
is thus obtained. A more 
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economical treatment, and one al- 
most as effective, so far as the appear- 
ance is concerned, would be the appli- 
cation of sturdily built trellage cover- 
ing the entire walls, thus eventually 
half covering walls and trellis wieh 
vines. 

Possibilities for similar alterations 
are almost unlimited and in great 
variety. Unlike the rejuvenation of an 
old Colonial home or picturesque 
country barn, where so many varied 
circumstances and restricted locali- 
ties make it prohibitive, this type of 
alteration is available in many, many 
cities and towns thruout the country. 
The cultivated natural surroundings 
that form a part of the spacious 
grounds of the dwellings which these 
stables served have by today taken 
on a beautiful and mature atmosphere 
which only years of growth and care 
can give. And within, the structural 
make-up, with few fixed partitions, 
offers wide choice in the interior ar- 
rangements. 


"THE vine-decked wooden gable end 
on the opposite page is neither very 
ugly nor very beautiful; it is, surely, 
drab and uninspiring. Its variety of 
materials is not improved in appear- 
ance by the selection of different 


A remarkably well - built house of 
haphazard composition and indis- 
criminately applied details seems a 
hopeless proposition for alteration, 
but the drawing suggests how it can 
be rebuilt to make it a home of dig- 
nity and quiet charm greatly altered 
in appearance and yet retaining 
much of its original structure 


colors for each. It is, like the frame 
stable, exceptionally well constructed. 
Pleasing possibilities for resurfacing 
the wall are offered. 

A very popular and common meth- 
od, one that creates the greatest im- 
pression (and, indeed, much improve- 
ment) with the least effort, is the 
application of plaster. So long as the 
best materials, meticulously careful 
workmanship, accompanied with a 





worthwhile guarantee and a pleasing 
texture and color are insisted upon, 
then plastering over a frame building 
is to be enthusiastically recommended. 
Especially, under these conditions, 
may it be recommended here, as all 
settlement in the structure has, by 
now, taken place. 


BUT the splendid possibilities of 
transforming this frame house into 
one of brick are too interesting to over- 
look. The design of the whole, the 
pitch of the ok and the overhanging 
eaves are all conducive to such treat- 
ment. What is suggested by the sketch 
is but one of an infinite variety in 
applications. The half timbering shown 
may be omitted or substituted by 
wide, rough surfaced clapboards. Some 
may certainly object to the ornamen- 
tal verge board on the gable and, in 
that case, the eaves may be omitted. 

Brick veneer is simply a wall one 
brick thick laid touching and attached 
to the supporting frame structure. 
Metal clips are louie fixed to the 
sheathing and cemented into the 
joints between the brick. All the bond 
patterns, the treatment of the joints, 
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and the variations in color are 
obtainable with this as with the 
ordinary structural brick wall. 

The sad-looking bay window is 
simply disregarded, for to preserve it 
would in no way enhance the design 
and would be more expensive than the 
addition shown. 

An additional gable roofs the flat 
deck at the rear, improving the ap- 
pearance and adding greatly to the 
comfort of the room below. A warm- 
colored, weathered-texture tile or 
heavy slate with a neatly varied 
craftsmanlike handling, in not too 
wide a range of color, appropriately 
harmonizes with the brick wall. As- 
bestos shingles, emulating either of 
these two, will serve excellently. 


ON THIS page is a fairly large house 
that, despite its poor presence, is ob- 
viously a valuable property. Let’s 
appraise it further. 

Altho the house has suffered from 
lack of constant attention, note the 
excellent condition of the stone ma- 
sonry, which probably 
has needed no repairs 
since first it was laid. 
Trim and ornament 
are still firmly fast- 
ened in place. No 
slates are missing from 
the roof. The expanse 
of lawn and the re- 
moved position of the 
neighboring house in- 
dicate a desirable lo- 
cality. 

On the other hand, 
the lack of charm of 
this house is just about 
proportionate to its 
good construction. 
Consider the old front 
porch; far larger than 
would ever be of prac- 
tical need, it casts the 
rooms just behind into 

erpetual gloomy 
[ Continued on page 63 
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The Florida 


Moss and Mistletoe 


Shrubbery 
Vines 
Lawns 





Garden 


Perennials 
Cutting Gardens 
Water Gardens 
Transplanting 


Winter Protection 


Carl Wallace Wheatley ... 


Vex successful garden in Florida 
depends as much on its care following 
planting as it does on preparation of 
planting spaces and planting. 
Because of soil and climatic condi- 
tions most plants need to be carefully 
tended until well established, and 
many of them require regular atten- 
tion if they are to be maintained in 
satisfactory condition. The practice 
of simply putting a plant in the ground 


Florida 


and forgetting about it is rarely suc- 
cessful in Florida. Maintenance prob- 
lems consist mostly of cultivation, 
fertilizing, spraying, watering, and 
pruning. 

Removing Moss and Mistletoe. Span- 
ish-moss is one of the curiosities of 
plant life in Florida and is greatly ad- 
mired by many, but it sometimes 
makes such a heavy growth as to 
necessitate its removal, both for the 
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In Florida gardens, where 
flowers grow in profusion, the 
plants need constant pruning to 
keep the growth under control 


good of the tree and for ap- 
pearance sake. This plant is 
not a parasite and the damage 
results from the growth being 
so heavy as to shut out nec- 
essary light and air and thus 
smother the tree. This moss 
is easily removed by twisting 
it out with a hook or nail at 
the end of a long bamboo 
pole. Unfortunately, this 
operation is not permanent 
and must be repeated at fre- 
quent intervals. 

The mistletoe is not a true 
parasitic plant but occasion- 
ally it may grow so plenti- 
fully as to damage the host 
tree, in which case it should 
be removed. Usually, how- 
ever, itis not plentiful enough 
to be damaging. 

Shrubbery in Florida, to be 
maintained in_ satisfactory 
condition, requires consider- 
able attention. Generally for 
the first season after planting 
the beds should be cultivated 
to keep the soil in good condi- 
tion and free from weeds. To 
maintain well - established 
shrubbery in good condition 
it should be regularly ferti- 
lized, a light application in 
both spring and fall being 
best. The organic commer- 
cial fertilizers are best, altho 
the animal manures are also 
good. The quicker-growing 
sorts, such as the oleander and the 
Hibiscus, need more frequent fertili- 
zation than the slower-growing sorts. 
Until well established and growing, 
most shrubbery needs considerable 
water, but once established most sorts 
will grow well with little water. 


AZALEAS and other ericaceous 
plants need especial care and fertiliza- 
tion. They succeed only in an acid 
soil and in a shady location. Direct 
sunlight on the soil is harmful. They 
should never suffer for want of mois- 
ture. An annual top-dressing of good 
swamp soil, or muck, and a heavy 
mulch of leaves is best for these 
plants, and the roots should be left 
undisturbed as much as possible. 

Vines. Most Florida vines are 
rapid growers and need but little 
care. Some of the more rapid growers 
may need to be restrained somewhat. 
Most sorts respond well to fertiliza- 
tion and should not suffer from lack 
of water. 

Lawns in general require more at- 
tention than in the North. They need 






















































The lights and shades fall across 
the entrance to this lovely 
Florida gardened home. Note 
the seagrape, Coccoloba, tree 


more frequent fertilization, 
more watering, and also cer- 
tain sorts require an annual 
top-dressing for winter effect. 

Perennials. Perennial gar- 
dens, as commonly known in 
the North, are practically un- 
known in Florida. Such per- 
ennials as are used here re- 
quire little special care, save 
a favorable soil, plenty of 
water, and occasional fertiliz- 
ing. 

Cutting gardens may con- 
tain both perennial and an- 
nual plants. They are easily 
maintained, needing only 
water, fertilization, and cul- 
tivation. Plants should be in 
rows for easy cultivation and 
are best planted from small 
pots or flats. Until they reach 
the blooming size they should 
be well fertilized and culti- 
vated. To prolong the bloom- 
ing season flowers and seed 
pods should be removed. Too 
much fertilizer after the 
plants have begun to bloom 
may stimulate the plant to a 
forced, unnatural growth 
which will cause the plant to 
“burn out,” particularly in 
warm weather. 

W ater Gardens. Despite the 
fact that Florida offers per- 
haps a more favorable condi- 
tion for the growth of aquatic 
plants than most of the United 
States, water gardens are rather un- 
common. The main problem is to re- 
strain the growth of the more rampant- 
growing sorts and to keep the water 
rom growing stagnant. A growth of 
algae, or scum, may be troublesome 
in stagnant pools, but since it requires 
undisturbed stagnant water to devel- 
op it, if the pool drains from the top 
this growth may be flushed off as it 
appears. 


OTHER aquatic plants, such as the 
water-hyacinth and the parrotsfeather 
(Myriophyllum), may produce so 
rampant a growth as to be undesir- 
able or even crowd out other plants. 
This growth may be removed in vari- 
ous ways: It may be removed by 
hand if there is only a small amount of 
it, a when it is desired not 
to harm other aquatic plants. Spray- 


ing with a solution of arsenious oxide 
is recommended for killing this growth 
from the surface of bodies of water 
where it is undesirable. 
Transplanting. Among the plants 
available for ornamental uses in 





Florida there is a great variation in 
the success with which they may be 
transplanted. Certain plants, as for 
instance the Chinese Hibiscus (Hidis- 
cus rosa-sinensis), may be easily trans- 
planted during almost any season of 
the year; others, such as the Royal 
Poinciana (Poinciana regia), should 
be transplanted only during the sum- 
mer months, or the season of active 
growth. 

Still another classification includes 
plants, such as the Laurel Oak (Quer- 
cus laurifolia), which are most suc- 
cessfully transplanted during the dor- 
mant season; that is, from December 
to February. Most of the perennial 
flowers in Florida are best trans- 

lanted in the winter or early spring 
in order that they may be established 
before the advent of warm weather 
and the rainy season. 


IT Is true that planting of some sort 
may be carried on any month of the 
year in Florida. It is also true that 
many varieties of plants may be 
planted at any season of the year. 
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However, it is by no means true that 
all varieties of plants may be trans- 
planted at any season of the year. 
Generally speaking, there are two 
different classes of subjects for orna- 
mental planting in Florida: tropical, 
and hardy or temperate plants. Tropi- 
cal plants are in more or less active 
growth thruout the year but grow 
best during the warm summer months 
and with abundant rainfall. They are 
intolerant of cold weather and if 
transplanted at this time may fail to 
recover from the shock of transplant- 
ing, together with that of cold weather, 
and even if they do live they do not 
start active growth until summer. 


THE hardy or temperate class of 
plants withstands considerable cold 
weather and for at least two months 
of the year is in a more or less dormant 
state. They may be easily moved and 
require plenty of water and care in 
transplanting to bring them into ac- 
tive growth. Most of the foliage may 
be removed at transplanting time. 
Plants with | Continued on page 75 
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Chicken, 
Juicy Ham, 
Batter Bread 


Virginia-made 
according to 
traditional rectpes 
Edith M. Barber 


Vinca cookery! Does it bring 
you a vision of tables groaning under 
the weight of good things—game and 
fish and oysters, chicken done to a 
turn, shrimp gumbo, hot breads, and 
syllabubs? These are just a few of the 
dishes which we naturally associate 
with our thoughts of food from Vir- 
ginia. 

However, Virginia when connected 
with cookery is a rather general adjec- 
tive. I have met up with Virginians 
from various parts of the state who 
argue about what the term “batter” 
bread covers, and I have had several 
completely different dishes served to 
me under the same title in various 
parts of the state. If, therefore, you 
do not agree with a recipe which I 
have listed under its special title, have 
a little sympathy for this puzzled 


investigator. Down in Virginia, where 
the earliest English settlers fought and 
starved, developed the first cultural 
life of the country. At Williamsburg, 
which became the capital of Virginia 
in 1669 when Jamestown was aban- 
doned on account of the “marsh” 
fever, was developed, along with the 
beautiful government buildings and 
the first college in America, a leisurely 
life in the pleasures of which that of 
good eating had a prominent place. 


THE plentiful game, fish, crab, and 
oysters from the near-by bay, the 
flocks of fowl which throve so well, the 
native vegetables and fruits furnished 
the basis of a cookery which was de- 
veloped to a high point by the Negro 
help, that soon learned the art of us- 
ing native foods to their best advan- 
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The Travis House, erected 
about 1765 by Colonel Edward 
Champion Travis and recently 
moved and restored. Here real 
Virginia food is served. (Miss 
Barber obtained recipes from 
the Travis House for this 
article; she also gives you a 
Thanksgiving Dinner menu 
deemed worthy of the day by 
Virginians. There’s turkey and 
ham and two kinds of pies 
and many other good things!) 





The fine art of Virginia cookery 
of old was developed in the 
outside kitchen, from which 
the Negro-slave cooks bore 
steaming platters and dishes 
of food into the dining - room 
of the great house. Below is 
seen the outside kitchen of the 
Page, or ‘‘Audrey,’’ House, the 
only outside kitchen still in 
use in Williamsburg (Photos, 
courtesy of T. R. Goodwin) 








tage and of combining them with the 
imported luxuries which ships from 
foreign shores brought to this rich 
colony. 


Or COURSE, the fine art of cookery 
was developed to the greatest degree 
in the outside kitchen of the great 
house, from which the steaming plat- 
ters and dishes of food were borne to 
the tables by the slaves. But as visi- 
tors came to be so many and so im- 
portant at the capital, soon the tavern 
must provide them with food suitable 
to their accustomed tastes. 

The turn of two centuries brought 
to ruins the famous Raleigh Tavern of 
Williamsburg as well as the govern- 
ment palace and the capitol. But the 
college and many of the original Co- 
lonial homes ___[ Continued on page 40 
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NOW for more good 
times at home! In inter- 
views with Abercrombie 
and Fitchand R.H. Macy 
& Company, Miss Steg- 
ner learns of the popular 
games of the moment 
and now presents them 
to you in this good article 


Read the descriptions 
of these games (Photo- 
graph by Whiting-Salz- 
man, courtesy of R. H. 
Macy & Company) 













Games Everyone Can Play 


Mabel J. Stegner 


A YEAR or two ago a few people 
discovered that bridge was not the 
only possible entertainment to offer 
one’s guests or to serve as a pleasant 
pastime for a family group. Out of the 
memories of happy evenings of long 
ago they resurrected the thrill of back- 
gammon, the fun of ping pong or table 
tennis, and the varying appeals of 
other old games. Soon others were 
sharing this new-old enthusiasm, and 
a wave of popularity swept many of 
the dd-fedkianed pastimes into gen- 
eral favor. 

To discover whether the popularity 
of such games is decreasing or increas- 
ing, I went to the buyers of the adult- 
game departments of a large depart- 
ment store and a sporting-goods house 
in New York City. Both gave almost 
an identical answer, “Games are still 
as popular-as ever.” 

At a party which I attended re- 
cently a dozen adults played a horse- 
racing game for three hours with no 
abatement of excitement or interest. 
A new form of horse game called 
Sweepstakes can be played on an arti- 
ficial-leather bridge-table cover. How- 
ever, I think that the folding-card- 
board race tracks, which can be placed 


on a dining table or on several card 
tables, are the most satisfactory. The 
horses are large enough to be easily 
seen and easily handled. A horse game 
for use in the garden or on the recrea- 
tion-room floor uses sticks for mark- 
ers with red sticks for hurdles. The 
horses are set on stakes and can 
therefore be moved without stopping. 


ANOTHER arrangement suitable 
for porch or recreation-room floor is a 
plain grass rug with a shuffle board 
marked on the reverse side. A back- 
gammon game is also arranged on a 
long grass rug. It is played with huge 
wooden draughtsmen which are ma- 
nipulated with long, slender poles. 

Parchesi has again come into its 
own but in a new form called Club 
Parchesi. There is a scoreboard with 
ivory pins and a de luxe set has 
galalith men. 


ANAGRAMS have been popular 
and can be had in imported red blocks 
which are very attractive. Camelot is 
a cross between chess and checkers. 
It is more exciting than checkers and 
requires somewhat less skill than 
chess. However, there is a new game 
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of “‘checkers for four” that is proving 
to be very popular. 

Dart Golf is an exciting new game 
which appeals to all ages. A golf 
course in miniature is hung on the 
wall or set upright on the table. The 
black area or its red center represents 
the cup in the grass green. The object 
is to hit the hole with the darts, but 
hitting the fairways, the bunkers, 
woods, hazards, and the like also con- 
tributes in varying amounts to the 
players’ scores. It can be played in- 
doors or out and by all ages. It is 
entirely a game of skill. Tiddle de 
Winks Golf is also very popular at 
the moment. It is shown above, 
along with the Puff Billiards at the 
bottom of the photograph. 


For a fireside game, Broadsides, a 
game of naval strategy, is offered. 
Two players seat themselves comfort- 
ably in adjacent armchairs. Each has 
a blank book. Your effort is to attack 
your opponent's fleet and to — 
ingenuity enough to sink it—all, of 
course, with a pencil and on paper. 
For the teen-age and also for the 
grown-ups dominoes and carrom 
games are still [| Continued on page 46 








Your Community Can Have a 


Child-Guidance Clinic 


Dr. George S. Stevenson, of the National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, tells you how 





Gladys Denny Shultz, Director, Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and Training Department 


\ HEN Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and 


Training Department was begun five years ago, it had counsel for parents. 


two objectives. The first, we told you, you may recall, 
was to bring knowledge of modern methods of child- 
rearing to any interested parent, whether living on a city 


street or on an isolated mountain peak. Then 
to provide a common meeting ground, so to 
any two or more neigh boring mothers, 


marvelous insight into childhood’s problems and its wise 


Now that was a big objective, as you will see when you 
read what Doctor Stevenson has to say. Guidance clinics 
five years ago were few. They are costly, and even given 


we wished the money, they require a great deal of effort to organize 
speak, for and maintain if they are to render their full service. 





whether their homes were in a New 


Pegs as ER ARMS Ra 


ite 





York City block or on a Kansas prairie, 
to study children, with the guidance of 
the magazine. These objectives, we 
learn from your letters to us, are being 
realized constantly. 

The second objective we kept to 
ourselves, for we felt the time was not 
ripe to speak of it. It was this: That 
just as we wished to help individuals 
and groups to study child psychology ' 
and care, no matter where they might 
be situated, so we also wished to help 
communities to obtain for themselves 
the child-guidance clinic, with its truly 
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Expert Help for Parents 
“My LITTLE boy is very stubborn a 


and disobedient, refusing to do anything 
] tell him to do. If I punish him, he says | 
I am a bad Mamma, and hits back at § 
me. What shall I do?” a 

“My boy of 14, who used to be so & 
healthy and fine, has become so changed FF 
that we hardly know him any more. §& 
Lately he has gotten a habit of picking 
up glass and stones, doing this so badly 
that we had to take him out of school.” 

These are two of the questions that 
have been propounded to the editors of 
Better Homes and Gardens. There is only 
one answer for each, 
“This child should be 
taken to a child-guid- 
ance clinic for a thoro 
examination and inves- 
tigation.” But what if 
no clinic is available? 

We answer, “Won’t 
you start building for 
a clinic in your com- 
munity so that there 
may be expert help 
for such children as 
these?” —EDITORS. 


iE 
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Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
the man who guides the des- 
tinies of community clinics 
(Photograph by the 
Coppo-Acqua Organization) 





sable. 


Yet no one interested in 
childhood can attend such a 
clinic; even hear about its 
work, without feeling that 
he must do‘all he can to 
speed the day when such 
service shall be available to 
every child who needs it. So 
felt the editors of Better 
Homes and Gardens. Our res- 
olution has been strength- 
ened, thru the years, by 
your letters, detailing prob- 
lems with children to which 
we must answer, “This 
child should be taken to a 
child-guidance clinic.” Yet 
what use to say it when in 
that whole area there was 
no clinic? Some day, we 
felt, there must be a clinic 
for every section of the 
country. 

Now the time has come to 
speak of our plan. Interest 
in mental health for chil- 
dren has grown amazingly 
in the past few years. The 
number of clinics has in- 
creased until most larger 
cities have them, and, more 
significant still, various 
states stand ready to help, 
with psychiatric service, 
those communities which 
are first willing to help 
themselves. 


The time has come when we feel that we can say 
to our readers, “You can have child-guidance work 
of some kind in your community now. Ultimately 
you can have a clinic or clinical help, if you will or- 
ganize and work together to bring it about.” 


DUwRING the years we have been investigating 
clinics we have conferred with many leaders in child 
guidance and mental health. In the natural course of 
events the trail led, as such a trail must do, to Dr. 
George Stevenson, director of the division on Com- 
munity Clinics for the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene. Any ot you who work to get a clinic for 
your community will come to him sooner or later, 

for the help of the National Committee i is indispen- 


It was at the White House [ Continued on page 50 





























At upper left, a =— 

crumb remover and — 

with it a hot pad, ora 

hot - dish - holder; next, a 

garden pillow; below, tray 

cloth and napkin; upper right, 

clothespin apron; below, plate 

doilies for stacks of plates. Designs for 
pillow, crumb remover and holder, tray 
cloth and napkin to match, and plate 
doilies by Leonore Dunnigan. Design for 
the clothespin apron by Ruby Short McKim 


GIFTS, GIFTS, 


GIFTS 


And you can make them yourself 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Artcraft Department 


Conducted by Ruby Short McKim 


, may look far and wide for a 
distinctive remembrance for your 
friends who love to dig in the garden 
and you will find nothing so good 
looking and as practicable as the 
garden pillow shown here. Made of 
bright green weather-proof fabric, 
with boxed edges corded in orange, 
this is bound to be durable and toadd 
to the gardener’s comfort. It meas- 
ures about 13 x 16 inches and has 
deep pockets. A handle with which to 
carry the pillow about is attached. 

Order No. 753, 50 cents, includes 
all the materials necessary for making 
the pillow, with the exception of the 
stufing, properly cut with instruc- 
tions for quickly seaming it. 

The tools do not come with the ma- 
terials in Order No. 753, but it would 
be a nice gesture to equip the pillow 
with garden scissors, trowel, and hand 
cultivator, as is shown in the illustra- 
tion. 


ANY friend would delight in this 
attractive bit of luxury so inexpen- 
sively made—a set of plate doilies 
fashioned of cotton flannel with edges 
simply crocheted in color. They are 
planned to use between dinner or 
service plates which are piled high on 
shelves, to prevent them from break- 
ing or becoming scratched. 

Materials for a set of 6 in green 
outing flannel, with 2 balls of mercer- 
ized crochet cotton in black, pattern 
and crochet instructions, is Order No. 
755, 40 cents. 


Tuis cheerful tray cloth and napkin 
set, with its large, rosy apples (maybe 
they are cherries, instead), will please 





a child immensely, but perhaps no 
more so than the grown person who 
breakfasts in bed—either from choice 
or necessity. 

The green-and-white check ging- 
ham is of a good quality that launders 
well. The appliqué motifs are done in 
cherry-red gingham and green. 

The tray cloth measures 12 x 16 
inches and the napkin is 12 inches 
square. The edges are raveled 1 ingh 
deep to make the fringe. 

The two-piece set, with appliqués 
stamped so a few minutes’ work will 
complete it, is No. 759, 25 cents. 


THIS hot-dish-holder or pad, which 
has a certain classic beauty along 
with the utilitarian, is made 6% 
inches square with an opening down 
the center back so that the pad may 
be removed when the cover is laun- 
dered. Both the holder and the crumb 
remover are given a smart touch, with 
a narrow border trim of Italian hem- 
stitching placed 44 inch from the 
edge. 

Heavy white linen, cut 15 x 7 inches, 
directions for the Italian hemstitch- 
ing, and a white heat-proof pad to in- 
sert may be ordered as No. 756, 2 
cents. 

This holder may be used to set 
under a hot dish on the table or as a 
dainty holder for protecting one’s 
hands when carrying dishes from the 
kitchen to the table and can be so 
easily laundered. 

The crumb remover shown will add 
to the perfection of any woman’s table 
service it is so daintily constructed. 
It is quite simple to launder. When 
finished it measures 4 x 6 inches. 
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One end of it is left open, 
and into this is fitted a cot- 
ton-flannel pocket into which a 
small cardboard may be slipped 
and the whole inserted in the linen 
case. The piece of cardboard gives it 
the necessary stiffness. 

The materials of heavy white linen, 
the flannel pocket, and instructions 
for the Italian hemstitching border 
are all included in Order No. 757, 20 
cents. A combination order of two 
dishholders and the crumb remover 
makes considerable saving, as No. 
758, 50 cents, for the three. 





C LOTHESPIN men with arms 
akimbo make the design motif of the 
very practicable apron to hold the 
washday clothespins. It will add con- 
venience, if not actual gayety, to the 
task. It is made of black and buff 
oilcloth, with bindings of crimson 
bias tape and black-percale strings. 

All materials are included in Order 
No. 754, 40 cents, and the making is 
a matter of an hour only. 


[Editor’s Note: “How to Apply 
Antique Finish” to homemade port- 
folios, trays, and a wastebasket, for 

ift-giving, is the subject of Leaflet 
No. B-H-9, by Leonore Dunnigan. A 
flat letter portfolio for social corre- 
spondence, a box letter file that the 
Sabena will appreciate because 
of its alphabetical file, tin or papier- 
maché trays, and a metal wastebasket 
are used for these gifts. Address Box 
1111, The Home Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
and inclose a 2-cent stamp for postage.] 











THESE pictures show 
conclusively that the 
neighorhood is a part 
of your own landscape 


A Birdman’s Views of Gardened Homes 


a has rendered a distinct service to the art could wish for a better distribution of trees, since some 


of home-landscaping, for a great many details that are _lots have too many and others too few. You will have 
otherwise difficult to appreciate are made plain viewed your own opinions. After all, the pictures tell the story 
from the air, as shown by these aerial photographs made _and are suggestive of ways you can improve your own 
exclusively for Better Homes and Gardens. property and of mistakes you should avoid. 

The upper photograph shows an interesting grouping The art of planning pleasant gardened homes has been 


of houses on angular lots. Some people might prefer greatly helped by the science of aviation, and Better 
having lot lines run at right angles to the street. Different | Homes and Gardens will publish, from time to time, other 
treatments of lawns and front-area plantings provide examples of landscaping as seen from the air. We are 
many suggestions. Possibly some space might have been sure that you will find these studies as fasci- 
conserved for garden areas by combining drives or mov- nating and as full of information as 
ing houses forward on the lots. This treatment we do.—THE EDITORS. 
might be called typically American, as con- 
trasted with the English system of having 
most of the garden at the rear. 

The lower picture is an interesting 
study, particularly the commu- 
nity silos near the center, 
which is evidently the 
product of a very com- 
mendable organization 
of home-owners for the 
purpose of making a 
place of beauty and a 
community garage-en- 
trance driveway out o 
the alley. Possibly one 





Note particularly the 
community alley 
and its treatment 
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Will James, cowboy 
artist who did this 
unusual illustration 
especially for Mrs. 
Carison’s article, is 
author. and illus- 
trator of seven books: 
Lone Cowboy, Sand, 
Cow Country, The 
Drifting Cowboy, Sun 
Up, and Smoky, the 
Cowhorse, and Cow- 
boys.North andSouth 



























Cowboy Ballads at Our Own Firesides 


They are as wholly and originally American as cornbread 


Avis D. Carlson 


— of the ways in which the in these old songs in such numbers, they? Why do they sound so different 


radio is influencing us could not pos- 
sibly have been predicted by even the 


shrewdest of prophets. One of them 
is the revival of interest in the Amer- 
ican folk song. In the days when 
static and interference were nothing 
to fret about, only a few scholars 
and collectors were interested in the 
songs which have sprung up from 
the very soil of our country. But 
now interest is rapidly spreading to 
people in general. 

The reason is the radio. Turn the 
dial this way or that, before long 
you are perfectly sure to hear some 
songs that are as wholly and origi- 
nally American as cornbread. They 
are usually presented along with 
other songs, but it is safe to say that 
no program of oldtime tunes is 
without a sprinkle of genuine folk 
music. Hence it is that the younger 
generation is becoming familiar with 
Turkey in the Straw, Bury Me 
Not on the Lone Prairie, Go Get 
the Ax, and a hundred 
other songs which its grand- 
parents and great-grandpar- 
ents loved but which have 
not been much sung for a 
generation or two. 

When our radios bring 


most of us begin to be curious about 
them. Who wrote them? How old are 

















A Part of Our Very Lives 


ALL American boys and many of 
the girls, at some time in their lives, 
have had glamorous dreams of cow- 
boy lore, which have been woven irto 
the very background of child and 
adult home life. 

The growth of the songs of and by 
the cow-punchers, who now as t..en 
lend their picturesque color to the 
West, is one of the indelible chapters 
of American life and of American 
music, for the men who wrote these 
songs also sang them and were enter- 
tained by them in the long vigils when 
there was no other entertainment. 
Such songs are therefore a very im- 
portant factor in American culture, 
for they literally came from Ameri- 
can soil, Nothing in the character- 
istic music of America is so distinc- 
tive and important as the ballad 
of the old range.—-THE EDITOR. 
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from popular or classical music—and 
so on? The folk song is ——_ and 


easily enjoyed, but, like all other 
music, it is more fully appreciated 
when one knows something about it. 

The space available here forbids 
any attempt to discuss American 
folk song as a whole. Some sort of 
limitation is necessary. My reason 
for concentrating upon the cowboy 
ballad rather than on some other 
type is purely selfish, I suppose. It 
is only natural that people should 
be most interested in the songs of 
their own region. One who has 
grown up hearing Southern Negroes 
sing at their work and play is more 
interested in that type of folk music 
than any other. We who live on the 
mighty stretch of plain rising from 
the Mississippi to the foot of the 
Rockies are likely to pick up our 
ears and listen most intently when 
the radio brings us the cowboy and 
frontier ballads. 

But first just an introductory 
word about the folk song itself. It 
is composed not by a definite author 
who sits down at his piano to work 
out the tune or at his desk to polish 
off his rhymes, but dy the people. 
This is what [ Continued on page 60 














The well-ordered ar- 
rangement of many 
materials makes this 
house extremely pleas- 
ing in its setting of 
shrubs, trees, flowers 
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: house might be classified as 
English, altho it would seem to me a 
misnomer, since it is designed by an 
American designer and will be built 
entirely of American materials by 
American workmen in America to 
fit modern American needs. So no 
matter what we call it or how we 
characterize it for style, it can never 
be anything but an American house, 
even tho the inspiration back of its 
design comes from the small English 
house of Shakespeare’s time. 

Here we have a blending of mate- 
rials, each carefully considered and 





CINING-ROOM 
10° 6"s 13-0" 









A feature of the first - floor plan is 
the porch overlooking the garden 





Upstairs there are three well-placed 
bedrooms around a simple hall 
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each orderly arranged. The lower 
story is of solid, rich, rosy and gray 
brick, with a weather-colored mortar 
left slightly rough in its texture and 
the chimney end carried up in this 
same material to terminate in the 
chimney. On the front we find a well- 
considered use of half timber with 
plaster between. 


"THE houses which were the father 
of this idea had an upper story created 
of solid timbers, using oak from the 
fine old forests of merry England, 
hewn and pegged together to form the 
actual structure. Between these 
timbers were chinked in bits of 
stone and brick, scraps often, 
from the other parts of the con- 
struction, and over it all a coat 
of plaster. Oftentimes the tim- 
bers showed thru on the interiors 
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A House of Contrasting Harmonies 


---in Brick, Timber, and Plaster 


Russell Starr 


of the room, the heavy roof beams 
that support the thatched roof show- 
ing also in the ceiling. Today this sort 
of construction is almost prohibitive 
in price, but we simulate it, some- 
times badly and sometimes well; in 
this case, well, as the drawing shows. 

The horizontal line of the first story 
is carried around the major portion of 
the house and across the living-room, 
where the entrance is emphasized by 
an overhanging gable which grows out 
of a larger gable on the dining-room 
wing and gives shelter to the entrance. 


THE ridges going back from the 
living-room and the one back from 
the dining-room join to form a simple 
and dignified roof. The windows are 
steel casements, quite in keeping with 
the character of the house. It would 
be untrue to say that the house did 
not have a smug simplicity, as 
it nestles in its setting as natu- 
rally as. Nature herself. 

Our modernists would tell us 
that “A House of Contrasting 
Harmonies” simulates a type of 
construction whieh has long 
been superseded, ‘is affected and 
insincere. Who knows? Books 
have been written for and 
against this contention. If we 
were utterly sincere and practi- 
cal and functional; the world 
might _[ Continued on page 67 
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Books for 


Boys and Girls 


That Parents Also Enjoy 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


Do YOU /ike to read aloud to your chil- 
dren? Honest true, unless you felt it your 
duty as a conscientious parent, would you 

half hour before or 


drop everything for that 
after dinner and read? 


I’m half hoping that you will say “no” 
and join me in guilt, for I recognize it as one 
of my real shortcomings as a parent. I, who 
love books, abhor reading aloud the ordinary 
run of children’s books. However, I have 
found one sure way to side-step the boredom 
of the duty and enjoy the “read-time” as 
much as does my wriggling but entranced 
young audience. I leave around the house a 
variety of material that the children can 
browse thru by themselves, from “funnies” 











Dear Mrs, Garst: 


master. 





So many elements go into writing a book that it is difficult 
to umravel the strands. In the case of "The*Cat Who Went to 
Heaven" I can trace a life-long interest in legends which I 
turned as I grew older into an interest in religious myths, 
joined to a year in the Orient, a large family of Maine cats, 
and a period of leisure in a small house between the bare 
hills of California and the sea. 


These three elements of interest in myths, memories of the 
Orient, and delight in the ways of cats met and blended to- 
gether during this time of comparative leisure in California. 
I was to be married in June, but it was February. The house 
in which my mother and I were staying was within sound of the 
Pacific, and every wind was aromatic with sagebrush. I can't 
now remember how the idea for the book came to me. Once it 
aid, it worked itself. out almost breathlessly and was written 
in a mood, but in naming the little cat, I had no idea of 
what good fortune she was to bring to me as well as to her 


Flo okett CatsuwTn 


Sincerely yours, 


























to fairy tales, and from picture 
books to airplane-construction guides, 
but for reading aloud I select some- 
thing of real literary charm. Most 
little children do not have an innate 
literary discrimination — “funnies” 
seem just as beguiling to them as 
Walter de la Mare’s poetry, so I self- 
ishly work that in reverse and say 
that since they don’t much care, and 
I do care quite a lot, we'll read some- 
thing that will give us all delight. 
And if you search you will find not 
many but enough books that provide 


a common meeting ground for little 
children and parents to enjoy to- 
gether. Poetry from such a selected 
anthology as This Singing World, by 
Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, $3), is ideal, as are Just 
So Stories and Mowgli, by Rudyard 
Kipling. The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, $2.50) 
you can enjoy right along with your 
children. 

The more I read Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tales, the more I ap- 
preciate their rather tragic loveliness, 
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Elizabeth Coatsworth will have some fine 
tales for her daughter Margaret's small 
ears — stories that have delighted all the 
children who read them, others that 
only Margaret will hear her mother tell 


tho I sometimes temper their som- 
ber conclusions with an extemporane- 
ous flight of imagination so thet the 
little match girl doesn’t actually 
freeze to death, nor are the little 
paper - doll lovers irrevocably con- 
sumed in flames. The eccentric but 
accurate rhyming in the Milne books 
When We Were Very Young and Now 
We Are Six (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, each $2) makes the little poems 
good fun to read and chant in unison. 
Just the past few days I have been 
utterly charmed as I read aloud Miss 
Coatsworth’s new book, The Cat Who 
W ent to Heaven (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2). This book, which won that 
distinguished literary prize, the John 
Newberry Medal, awarded each year 
for the best new book for boys and 
girls, tells of a dear little cat who had 
“two big yelloweyes . . . yellow and 
black spots on her sides, a little tail 
like a rabbit’s, and . . . did every- 
thing daintily.”” She lived with a 
Japanese artist. She meditated with 
him on the Great Buddha, and at the 
last, when she died from happiness, 
was translated to a place under the 
outstretched holy hand. 

Another puzzling type of book to 
find is the right one to fit that partic- 
ularly difficult [ Continued on page 48 
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Virginia's 
Storied Gardens 


Dorothy Pletcher 


“‘Thnose first picturesque settlers who landed on 
Virginia’s shores in the seventeenth century made 
sure of one thing. They brought their flower seeds 
with them. 

When Charles I was executed in 1649, and the 
King’s men—those dashing Cavaliers—fled with 
their families to Virginia, they carried with them 
the traditional English love of gardens. With many 
slaves and large grants of land from the Crown, 
these men of rank became planters and lived the 
life of overlords. 

The business of creating gardens in the new 
world fascinated them. They searched the forests 
for strange new American plants which they traded 
for flower seeds and fruits from England. And, as 
commercial seedsmen did not exist in those good 
old days, garden advice and seeds were exchanged 
during leisurely visits between friends. 

To lay out their grounds they brought from 
abroad competent landscape architects, who were 
assisted by a corps of white servants and Negro 
slaves. Soon every Cavalier manorhouse in Vir- 
ginia had its elaborate English garden, with rows 
of stiff-sprigged boxwood inclosing gay hollyhocks 
and fruit trees and flower-edged vegetable plots. 


OF COURSE there were many shade trees, tree 
box, the box walk, the box maze, the rose-embow- 
ered summerhouse, and countless symmetrical beds 
bordered with boxwood, sheared to a certain 
height and width—all characterized in design by 
dignity. The first terrace was planted in flowers; 
the lower ones contained grape arbors and vege- 
table squares. Frequently the family graveyard 
was in the garden, surrounded by boxwood. 
At the front of the mansion there was usually a 
circle, a driveway from porch to gate around each 
side of an oval planted in flowers, shrubbery, and 
trees. The more elaborate homes had spacious 
lawns, groves, and avenues of trees, where guests 
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IN FEBRUARY, when the 
celebration of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington 
takes place, we shall take 
you to Mount Vernon. In 
this story Dorothy Pletcher 
presents a background for 
Mount Vernon by giving a 
fascinating description of the 
spirit of the original Virginia 
gardeners.—THE EDITOR. 
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Top photograph: The historic Gunston Hall, on the Potomac, has box- 
wood hedgés which are forty years older than those at Mount Vernon 


Lower photograph: Montpelier, the home of James and Dolly Madison, 
was laid out by L’Enfant (Photographs by Homeier - Clark Studio) 


for the fox hunt strolled, and where in the moonlight the delight- 
ful romances of crinoline days culminated. 


INDEED, Virginia’s gardens are far from being merely a matter 
of shrubs and old-fashioned flowers—they are unique expres- 
sions of those charming people who made them back in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—in Virginia’s Golden Age. 

At lovely Gunston Hall, on the Potomac, 18 miles below 
Washington, George Mason, that distinguished American 
patriot and gardener extraordinary, lived the tranquil life of 
a planter. Engrossed in writing, supervising the 500 laborers 
on his 7,000-acre plantation,-experimenting with new plants 
given him by his neighbors, and working continually for Ameri- 
can independence, he refused various offices because they would 
take him from his home. 

In 1755 he laid out his garden to command, like Mount 
Vernon, a wonderful view of the Potomac. The south front of the 
house faces the Potomac. From a portico on this side one looks 
thru those well-known two rows of English box—220 feet long 
and twice a man’s height. This avenue leads to a terrace over- 
looking serene meadows and the winding Potomac. 


PERHAPS Mason was anticipating this famous vista when he 
said in his book “ Design in Gardening”’: “‘ Contrast of light and 
shade has a powerful effect in lengthening or contracting the 
apparent extension of vistas. . . . A vista should certainly be 
concluded with something more than the mere heavens.” 

No doubt Mason sent slips from his boxwood, which is 40 
years older than that at Mount Vernon, to Washington toestab- 
lish the famed boxwood there; in his diary Washington fre- 
quently mentions receiving seeds or { Continued on page 73 




















AMONG OURSELVES 











This playroom, enlivened by all kinds of story - book friends, has long been the 
happy - hunting - ground for the children of Mrs. Elizabeth DeHuff, Santa Fe, 


New Mexico. 


L IS interesting to look over the 
accumulation of letters from Better 
Homes and Gardens folk, reviewing 
their experiences of the summer-and 
offering various ideas to other home- 
“—s eople. 

i Vlarvie, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Pe om that anyone who planted a 
Roman Strawberry Jar this spring 
had best remove it to the sun porch or 
living-room before the action of the 
frost cracks it. For winter bloom he 
always plants the tiny bulbs of Eran- 
this, Scilla sibirica, and Chionodoxa, 
with other plants and vines. 

Miss Helen Ruyle, Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, is sure that Mrs. Van Slyke’s 
butterfly pet was a Monarch, tho 
whether a “Madame” or a “Sir”’ is 
open to question. The male Monarch 
has an enlargement on the black vein 
of each back wing which the female 





She herself designed the furnishings, as her letter explains 


lacks. These spots on the male are 
really perfume baeties and throw off a 
scent too faint for us humans to smell. 
(A mate is attracted thereby.) She 
has often found the chrysalis of the 
Monarch—a lovely, shimmering thing 
—hanging by a black thread from the 
under side of a milkweed leaf. 

In her Nebraska garden Mrs. Paul 
Murdoch, of Nehawka, 
found that the summer 
heat wilted things in a 
depressing way. Among her 
flowers feverfew, Achillea 
rosea, Platycodon, Delphin- 
ium chinense, Campanula 
rapunculoides, and the deli- 
cate - appearing Perennial 
Peas (Lathyrus latifolius) 
bloomed valiantly despite 
the thermometer. Her 
Flowering Quince was 
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A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


not bothered by the heat, while the 
Deutzia crenata beside it shriveled. 
Two Froebel Spireas showed no signs 
of suffering, but Anthony Waterer 
wilted badly. Rugosa Roses and 
Golden Dogwood stood the weather 
in splendid fashion. 


Really a Playroom 


I am sending you some pictures of 
the combination playroom and nurs- 
ery I evolved over a period of years 
for the use of my children. The doll- 
houses are now being discarded by 
my girls, both of whom are in high 
school, but their younger brothers 
still use the playroom. 

All the animal toys shown and 
most of the furniture [see the picture 
at upper left] I designed myself, draw- 
ing each section: in actual size on 
brown paper. A carpenter friend cut 
them out of wood with a scroll saw 
and put them together for me to 
paint. 

A table for the center of the room 
is about 3 x 4 feet, the top made of 
White Pine Renting, which did not 


require gluing and took only about 



















Upholstered in satiny 
haircloth, this pair of old 
chairs belongs to Mrs. 
Laura Hanawalt. She has 
an antique collection 


The years bring only 
added graciousness to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert R. Wells, Scotts- 
ville, New York. Rapidly 
nearing the century 
mark, it has always been 
owned bythe Wells family 


three hours to make. 
For chairs around this 
table I traced some 
kittens on brown pa- 
per, retracing the de- 
sign on 12-inch boards 
—two, of course—for 
the sides of each chair. 
In half an hour the 
carpenter cut them 
out with his-band saw 
| Continued on page 65 
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Breakfast Corners That Are Bright and Gay 


Christine Holbrook 
Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home-Furnishings Director 











THE breakfast corner, or nook, 
has become an established part 
of the average American home 
and its furnishings are therefore 
very important. It may be 
quaint or sedate, all depending 
on the owner’s taste, but cheer- 
ful it must be. Warmth of color- 
ing has been achieved in this 
pine- paneled breakfast nook. 
The maple furniture, peasant 
in design, has charm, and the 
reproduction of an old ship 





































lantern makes an appropriate , 
lighting fixture for this small 
nook (Photograph by Stadler, 
courtesy of Gimbel Brothers). > 
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WE CAN always turn to our 
Early American ancestors when 
we wish to find simplicity in our * 
furnishings. Such furniture calls we 
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for the use of ginghams, which 
in this case are red and white ho 
check. The roughly woven car- lar 
pet, the gleam of polished 7 
copper, and the little potted j 
plants on glass shelves in the ott 
window are the accessories that 
add warmth to the setting est 
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Times 


The story of an unusually 


well-equipped kitchen 


ge Gregorys in our town built a 
kitchen. Oh, yes, with a house around 
it, a comfortable one, to be sure, but 
the house, to them, was a mere inci- 
dent. It was on the kitchen they con- 
centrated. 

And now Mrs. Gregory /ikes to 
spend her time there. Can you fancy 
that? I’ve known a number of very, 
very home-minded women, but not 
until I met Mrs. Gregory did I ever 
know one who couldn’t take her 
kitchen or leave it alone, particularly 
the latter. Mrs. Gregory goes back to 
hers like a pigeon to its nest. 

Why shouldn’t she? 

It is the coolest room in the house. 
An insulated range and forced venti- 
lation put weather in its place and 
keep it there. 

It is the most cheerful room in the 
house. Plenty of daylight, plenty of 
lamp light, and a merry bloom of 
color dispel the thought of gloom. 

It was tailored to fit Mrs. Gregory 
—exactly; measured with a yard- 
stick to her height. 

It doesn’t have to bargain for inter- 
est with the rest of the house. It has 
everything, that kitchen has—radio, 
books, handwork, telephone — all 
right there, handy to her whim. 

So why shouldn’t Mrs. Gregory 
like her kitchen? 

Its colors are gray, green, and 
apricot, with accents here and there 









In Step With the 


























Ina B. Rowe 


of black. She chose a warm, 
glowing gray as the ground 
color, because it was the 
standard trim on the auto- 
matic refrigerator upon which 
she had set her heart. She 


chose green because it set off 


teamed up well with apricot, 
which she added just because she likes 
apricot. Utensils of glass, copper, and 
chromium contribute their cheerful 
glitter at points where it will do the 
most good; of course, at points where 
the utensils will do the most good, too. 


THE walls around the cupboards are 
of sea-green tile. The floor is that new 
easy-on-the-feet rubber, checked off 
in gray and green. When you peep 
into the cupboards and drawers you 
find them lined with the palest tint of 
apricot, a clean, painted surface. Mrs. 
Gregory owns two sets of kitchen cur- 
tains—one pale green scalloped with 
apricot, the other apricot with pale 
green. She alternates them, changing 
the room a bit as she uses them, turn 
about. The colors are fast, and the 
curtains go into the. tub as regularly 
as do her kitchen towels. 

Mrs. Gregory doesn’t like her 
kitchen large, altho half its size would 
have taken it out of the kitchenette 
class. “‘I must have elbow room,” she 
explained. ‘“‘And of course my young 
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HERE are what 
one woman con- 
siders important 
kitchen furnishings 





Here is a kitchen that includes 
everything any woman ever 
dreamed of wanting in one 






The door closet, really a part 
of the door, affords a place to 
keep the cleaning supplies 








Gregorys, being as they are, insist on 
being in the room where there is 
something going on. 

“Another woman might choose an- 
other arrangement, but I had either 
an efficiency or an architectural reason 
for putting every piece of equipment 
just where it stands.” 

Perhaps the arrangement has some 
faults. Nearly every kitchen arrange- 
ment has. But Mrs. Gregory has put 
in one piece of equipment which, in 
effect, revises the relation between all 
others, daily or hourly if the need be. 
And what’s kitchen arrangement any- 
way but the relation of one wbetel 
object to another? 


Tuis important liaison piece is a 
small extension table which can 
spread its wings or fold them nearly 
into its interior. Because it stands on 
the smoothest rolling of castors, she 
can move it about with the slightest 
push, and by making the range, re- 
frigerator, breakfast room, sink, or 
cabinet ports [ Continued on page 69 







































Fuel for Your Fireplace 
What to burn and how to burn it 


E. A. Martini, Chicago Architect 


Many a new homemaker, in his 
feverish haste to try out his fireplace, 
lays waste lumber directly on the 
inner hearth and tries to start a fire. 
To his dismay, smoke fills the room 
and he indignantly notifies his build- 
er that the fireplace is incorrectly 
built. 

The owner failed to realize that he 
and not the builder might be to blame 
for the smoke. A damp and cold chim- 
ney will always cause smoke; there- 
fore, before starting a fire it is advis- 
able to burn a paper torch near the 
throat of the opening and thus heat 
the chimney. Then the wood that is 
used must be dry and long seasoned. 
This is why lumber which is exposed 
to the weather is rarely suitable for a 
fireplace. Even if such lumber is dry 
enough, there must always be sufh- 
cient space under the wood to secure 
a draft. 

When using coals or small chunks 
of wood, therefore it is advisable to 
place them in a metal basket which 
stands on legs and is shaped to fit the 
slanting walls of the hearth opening. 
The legs raise the perforated Saas 
above the floor and thus permit circu- 
lation of air thru the fire bed and 
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supply the needed oxygen. This circu- 
lation insures a more nearly steady 
flame, produces better combustion, 
and avoids unnecessary smoke, which, 
even if it ascends directly into the 
chimney, contains unconsumed gases. 

Long wooden logs will burn better 
if placed on andirons, which serve the 
same purpose as the raised basket. 
These andirons are manufactured in 
innumerable shapes and should con- 
form to the design of the mantel. 
They must be placed far enough apart 
to support the logs adequately and 
raised high enough above the hearth 
to allow air to pass under the wood. 


SoME open - fireplace authorities 
claim that andirons are unnecessary, 
rovided there are ample ashes on the 
cuaseie These ashes when kept glow- 
ing are supposed to help maintain the 
heat longer. However, when such a 
fire is built the chimney draft must be 
especially strong. Leaving the ashes 
on the hearth for months at a time 
also conflicts with an exacting home- 
maker’s idea of orderliness. 
It is interesting to study the vari- 
ous results obtained by burning wood 
in an open fire. The heat value of fuel 











This detailed side view of a laid fire 
illustrates the right way to build it 






Andirons must be placed far enough 
apart to support the logs adequately and 
raised high enough above the hearth 
to allow the air to pass under the wood 


is measured by British Thermal Units 
(generally termed B. T. U.). One B. 
T. U. represents the quantity of heat 
required to raise 1 pound of water | 
degree Fahrenheit. The average num- 
ber of B. T. U.’s in wood ranges be- 
tween 5,400 and 5,800 per pound. A 
few species contain a higher number; 
for instance, yellow pine has 6,600, 
while air-dried pear has 7,800 B. T. 
U.’s per pound. 


OWING to the difference in weight 
of various woods, one piece may give 
half the amount of heat as another of 
the same size, even tho the B. T. U. 
content per pound is greater in the 
first; for instance, hemlock has 6,410 
B. T. U.’s per pound but weighs only 
1,220 pounds per cord. Consequently 
one cord of hemlock furnishes 4 as 
much heat as a cord of hickory, which 
has fewer B. T. U.’s but is a heavier 
wood. The weight and the heat values 
of other varieties of wood can be 
similarly compared. 

The relative heat values of various 
woods per cord are as follows, in the 
correct order, with hickory at the 
head and hemlock at the bottom: 
hickory, White Oak, Live Oak, ash, 
Hard Maple, walnut, Red Oak, cher- 
ry, birch, Yellow Pine, White Pine, 
spruce, willow, elm, and hemlock. 

The fact that one kind of wood 
gives more heat than another does 
not necessarily mean that it is a better 
fuel for an open hearth. For all the 
various woods, besides producing 
heat, have individual characteristics 
while burning. 


Sort woods, especially the conifer- 
ous kind, on account of their resin 
content, ignite more readily than the 
hard varieties and are therefore useful 
when one desires a blaze quickly. A 
fire can be started without the use of 
paper simply by placing a lighted 
match to certain varieties of dry pitch 
pine. Apple [| Continued on page 66 

















America Page 


The George Washington 
Chapter 


I HAVE an interesting announcement 
for boys and girls and their teachers in 
every school in America. 

In 1932 the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary éf the birth of George Washington 
will be celebrated thruout our nation. 
We want every boy and girl who desires 
to follow Washington’s example in plant- 
ing trees to join us, and we have formed 
a special George Washington Chapter of 
the Junior Garden Clubs of America. 

Of course, all boys and girls who are 
already members of the Junior Garden 
Clubs of America have the special honor 
of belonging to the Founders’ Chapter, 
and we are asking them to assist us in 
getting new members for our George 
Washington Chapter so that we may all 
work together to carry out the special 
activities for this next year. 

For a limited time we are enrolling, 
free of charge, upon application, every 
schoolroom in the United States. All 
teachers are urged to send us the 
names and ages of their pupils. A 
special George Washington Ehapece 
membership button will be sent to 
them, together with a leaflet deal- 
ing with tree-study programs and a 
special exercise for Arbor Day and tree- 
planting. Membership in the Junior 
Garden Clubs of America entitles each 
member to all the privileges offered by 
that organization. 

If your school is not enrolling but you 
want to join the George Washington 
Chapter, fill out the coupon on page 42 
and send us a 2-cent stamp for postage 
on the button and leaflet.’ 


Plant a Tree 


THE only obligation in joining this 
new chapter is that every club shall col- 
lect 5 cents’ dues from every member 
when the George Washington Button is 
delivered. These club dues will be re- 
tained by the teachers and a tree pur- 
chased to be planted on the school 
grounds or in some public place, in com- 
memoration of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Father of Our Country. 


A Blue and Gold Certificate 


EACH school that joins the Junior 
Garden Clubs of America in the special 
tree- planting project 


will have 





Life and Beauty 


for Winter Gardens 
The Junior Garden Clubs of 













its Name sent to 
the American 
Tree Association, 
in Washington, 
D. C., which; by 
arrangement 
with the George 
Washington Bi- 
centennial Com- 
mission, in turn 
will send a book- 
let of instruction 
on how to plant 
trees. Then when 
the school has planted a tree it will 
receive a blue and gold certificate show- 
ing that its group has planted a tree in 
honor of the Father of Our Country. 
Organize your George Washington 
Chapter of the Junior Garden Clubs of 
America now and receive your program 
for tree study, your certificate, and your 
booklet for tree-planting in 1932! 


Every garden will enjoy a 
birdhouse Christmas gift, 
for it brings a promise of 
song, beauty, and garden 
protection. It will be fun 
to make’ this or other 
Christmas gifts suggested” 
here by Cousin Marion 


Plant a Tree in Your 
Winter Garden 


IF THIS is the first winter for your 
garden, it may seem to you that every- 
thing in it is asleep. But if you have been 
wise in your planting this year and fol- 
lowed the plans made while adventuring 
with our os Garden Clubs of Ameri- 
ca in the Realm of the Landscape Archi- 
tect, you will have in your garden many 
things that are as beautiful in winter as 
in summer. There will be choice ever- 
greens, shrubs with bright berries, and 
trees beautiful in line and bark coloration. 

Even now it is not too late to plant 
one of these trees, with beautiful bark 
and berries, to call your very own. If it 
is a tree with many seeds, such as the 
birch or mountain-ash, it will attract the 
birds; and then you will have life indeed 
in your winter garden. Perhaps your 
school-teacher will organize a George 
Washington Chapter of the Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America. Then your entire 
room can take part in planting a tree in 
honor of the two-hundredth anniversary 


of the Father of Our Country. 


Bird Life and Song 


ON COLD wintry days we especially 
enjoy the merry [ Continued on page 42 
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Into this lovely small 
house brick, stucco, 
timber, and tile have 
been artistically 
blended into an un- 
eveness of outline 
both intriguing and, 
despite its irregulari- 
ties, entirely restful 








A Small House for a Small Purse 


Harold H. Ehlert, Detroit Architect 


a homemakers have 
begun to realize that a limited build- 
ing budget does not restrict them to 
building a poorly planned, stereo- 
typed, or perhaps even ugly small 
house. While this house has six rooms 
and an attached garage, it is extremely 
compact and unusually attractive. 
Thruout the exterior there is mo- 
notony neither in line, color, nor ma- 
terial. Brick, stucco, timber, and tile 
have been artistically blended into an 
unevenness of outline both intriguing 
and, despite its irregularities, restful. 
The roughly troweled buff stucco con- 
trasts with the hewn timberwork and 
the hand-split wood shingles, of a 
weathered brown color. The sharply 
pitched roof, broken only by the odd 
dormer, appears to grow up and finally 
terminates in the towering chimney. 


ATTRACTIVE and colorful fea- 
tures are not confined to the exterior 
only, for on the interior many inter- 
esting and practical features are re- 
vealed. As we step up to the entrance, 
a close view reveals the attractive 
hewn timber frame as well as the door 
itself, with its stained leaded glass 
and wrought-iron strap hinges. 

The vestibule contains a small coat 
closet, the stairs to the second floor, 
and adjoining it the living- and the 
dining-room. As we step thru an 
arched opening the varied charms of 
the living-room are revealed. With 
the walls of parged plaster in a soft 
straw color and the woodwork of oak, 
stained dark brown, there is a feeling 
of gayety in its decided contrast. 


Located on the interior wall is the at- 
tractive fireplace, the feature of the 
room. Composed mainly of brick in a 
russet tone and with a heavy oak 
beam spanning the wide opening, it is 
an unusually attractive feature. 


THE generous number of windows 
assures a bright and cheerful feeling 
about the room, while a glazed door 
at the rear gives access to a small 
porch facing the garden, which in 
turn has a door leading into the at- 
tached garage. 

On the left side of the vestibule is 
the ideally proportioned dining-room. 
It is also generously lighted and is 
finished in a manner similar to the 
living-room. Large wall spaces assure 
uncramped placing of the larger pieces 
of furniture. In direct connection with 
the dining-room is the modern and 
compactly arranged kitchen. Only 8 
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feet wide, it is extremely convenient 
in preparing and cleaning up after a 
meal. Located beneath a pair of win- 
dows is the large sink with cupboards 
on either side. The refrigerator is on 
the side wall with storage cupboards 
around it, and directly opposite the 
refrigerator is the range, exception- 
ally convenient in relation to the din- 
ing-room. The colored linoleum floor, 
enameled walls, and the colorful cur- 
tains make it a bright and pleasant 
room. A door leads to the rear yard 
and garage, while another leads to the 
basement stairway and the garage. 


THE large closet, just off the kitchen 
at the basement stairway, should be 
found very handy. The basement con- 
tains the usual requirements, such as 
the complete heating plant, a conven- 
ient laundry, and fruit and storage 
rooms. | Continued on page 54 
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Looking Ahead to Its Christmas Philanthropy 


The Bicycle Club has a booth at the bazaar 


As Told by Jane, the Club’s Reporter, to Mary Grace Ramey 


Wirar do you think?” cried 


Betty as she ran breathlessly into the 
first-of-November club meeting. ““We 
are to have a whole booth all to our- 
selves at the Festival. Miss Kingsley 
just stopped me to tell me about it. I 
am almost scared of the responsibility, 
aren’t you? The bazaar is to be held 
three weeks from Saturday, so we 
must get busy today with our plans 
and preparations.”’ 

For once the Club was silent; we 
girls were speechless. To be respon- 
sible for a whole booth—to plan it, 
decorate it, and find articles to sell 
in it—and to really earn money—was 
something for the Club to undertake. 

“All of the booths at the Commu- 
nity Fall Festival are to be made 
alike by a carpenter. They are to 
have a counter and a high frame 
across the front which each group in 
charge may decorate as it pleases,” 
explained Betty. ‘But what shall we 
do with ours? We’ll want it to be as 
unusual and as pretty as possible.” 


AFTER a moment in which we all 
looked at each other for suggestion, 
Ruth asked rather timidly, ‘“‘Couldn’t 
we use the Club colors, gold and green? 
We could cover the top of our frame 
with soft crinkly green paper and 
then make a big wheel out of card- 
board to decorate the center of the 
top. If we could make two cunning 
little wings to stick out at the hub, it 
would look ever so pretty and sort of 
let folks know that we really do ride.” 
Kor Ruth is our most enthusiastic 
cyclist. 

“We can wrap the side supports in 


green and gold, or rather yellow, paper 
and make a fringed curtain to hang in 
front of the counter of the same col- 
ors. It will be simple and not too diffi- 
cult to carry out, so we won’t have to 
ask help from the older people. We 
want to make the booth a success all 
by ourselves.” 

Carolyn, who likes to plan pretty 
clothes, made the next suggestion. 
“Let’s all wear pajamas, the brightest 
possible. That will attract attention 
to our booth. They are ever so easy 
to make, and if we cut them with wide 
legs and wear little bolero jackets, 
they will be novel and different.” 


THAT will be fun,” agreed the rest 
of the girls, and someone piped up 
with the suggestion that we make the 
pajamas yellow, with wide bands of 
green at the legs, and boleros of 
green. “Then let’s all wear green 
bands around our hair,” said an- 
other, “with little gold wheels on 
them. We can cut them from card- 
board and gild them. They will dis- 
tinguish us from the others, should 
any happen to be inspired to wear 
pajamas, too.” 

“Well, that’s that,” said practi- 
cal Thelma. “But what’s a fancy 
booth if we have nothing to sell? We 
must think of some perfectly thrilling 
things to go in it.” 

“TI can make batches of my special 
uncooked fudge,” suggested Char- 
lotte. “I can make those little cro- 
cheted potholders everyone thinks 
are so nice.” “I can make those comic- 
strip rag creatures.” “And I, those 
funny straw ones you liked so much,” 


offered others, until Betty interrupted 
us disgustedly: 

“What a mess! If we are going to 
have a booth it must be some special 
kind of a booth. We simply can’t sell 
food, toys, kitchen aids, and every- 
thing all in one place. We'll have to 
decide whict kind of a booth it’s 
going to be.” 


THo we all agreed with Betty, mak- 
ing the decision was difficult. What 
kind of a booth were we to have? 
Charlotte didn’t want to give up the 
fudge; it was her one accomplish- 
ment. And everyone was intrigued 
with the toys, and some of the girls 
felt we simply must have Carolyn’s 
new scarf. At last it was decided that 
we would not mix food with novelties 
but have two big flat baskets, with 
ribbons of yellow and green, packed 
full of fudge and other candies the 
girls could make especially well. We 
would take turns standing at each 
side of the booth with these baskets 
and offering the candy to those who 
passed by. 

“Standing beside the booth in this 
way, we'll be part of the decorations,” 
laughed Charlotte, “‘and we'll make 
some extra money.” 

“Well, that’s that,” we said, “but 
what else are we going to have?” And 
the argument was on again. At last 
we agreed that we'd have a hit-and- 
miss booth, each girl to make her 
specialty. Carolyn, who had just been 
to New York, had an idea for a tricky 
scarf of wool that could be used as a 
sash, too. It was not knitted or 
crocheted but [ Continued on page 59 
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OF ALL flower 
colors, blue is the 
most popular of 
all. Nowis agood 
time to plan for 
your blue garden. 


Delphiniums predomi- 
nate in spring, but 
Mary used other flowers 
and other colors for a 
summer and fall effect 











Mary Wanted a Blue Garden 


Romaine B. Ware . . . New Jersey 


No OTHER kind of a garden 
would do. Mixed perennials might be 
all right in some gardens, but for 
Mary hers must be a blue garden or 
none, so blue it was made. This much 
was decided long ago. 

For years Mary had loved blue 
flowers. She kept notes of the different 
kinds she saw here and there, carefully 
noting their height and flowering sea- 
son. As she studied and observed blue 
flowers, many things were learned, 
and gradually she reached the con- 
clusion that a garden made of only 
blue flowers without any other color 
to set them off might be very dull and 
uninteresting. Under some circum- 
stances blue flowers are very desirable, 
but there is such a thing as getting 
too much of them. So it was decided 
that while it was to be a blue garden, 
a few white blooms were needed and 
also some yellow—just enough to aid 
in bringing out the full beauty of the 
blue. 

The space decided upon for the blue 
garden was at the rear of the lawn, 
40 feet deep and 30 feet wide. Years 
ago it had been a chicken yard and 
later a vegetable garden, but at this 
time nothing in particular was being 
done with it. An old board fence in- 
closed the area, and this must be 
screened in some way, so it was de- 
cided to plant a row of French Lilacs 
all around the garden. Much study 
had convinced Mary that French 


lilacs upon their own roots would be 
much more satisfactory, and while 
they cost more money, the results in 
the years since they were planted 
more than justified their cost. 


THE actual planting plan was first 
made upon a large sheet of paper, 
allowing an inch upon the paper to 
represent a foot in the garden. A 
proximate spaces were planned ia 
each plant, and the name of the 
variety written in the space. 

In this way it was possible to gain 
a mental picture of the result to be 
achieved. By no other method is it 
possible to visualize clearly a border. 
Due to the balanced plan of the gar- 
den, both sides of the path would be 
the same. This is very desirable in 
small gardens, as the complete pic- 
ture is better than when each side is 
different. In large gardens and most 
informal plantings this is not often 
done. A large plan drawn as described 
makes it easy to estimate just how 
many plants will be needed for the 
garden and provides a basis for figur- 
ing the cost. 


IN SOME cases it may not seem de- 
sirable to plant the entire garden in 
one year, and by careful advance 
planning it may be spread over sev- 
eral years and still a complete picture 
effect maintained all the time. 

In planning the blue garden Mary 
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sought to have some bloom in all 
parts of the border thruout the entire 
season. This is not always easy to do, 
but if you want to see how completely 
she succeeded, make yourself a large- 
size plan of the garden, say 30 x 40 
inches, and after marking out each 
space and putting the name of the 
variety, add the season of bloom. 
This you may secure from various 
catalogs, and you will find that the 
mass of color will be well distributed 
thruout the entire season. This is a 
most important point in planning a 
border for the full season. 


ANOTHER thing you can learn 
from the study of a large-size pian is 
how the plants will group themselves 
as to height. Check each one as to its 
flowering height and mark that upon 
the plan in the different spaces. All 
these things will help you to visualize 
the garden from the plan. The same 
scheme can be used in planning most 
any kind of a garden, and you will 
soon learn that it is much easier to 
plant and transplant upon paper than 
it is in the garden itself. After you 
know just where everything is to go 
then you are ready to do the actual 
planting. 

In every good border there are sev- 
eral seasons when some particular 
group makes a special show. Spring, 
of course, is ushered in with masses of 
flowers from __[ Continued on page 68 
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Seafaring Lads 


For Homekeeping Lassies and 


The handy man gives Santa Claus a lift 








A NEW, MODERN, 5-ROOM HOME, COM- 
pletely furnished, will be ready for occupancy 
Christmas Day. Will give permanent lease, free, to 
doll tenants if properly supervised by a young miss 
with housekeeping tendencies. 





| F YOU have a young lady in your 
home who can qualify for the accep- 
tance of this attractive offer, wouldn’t 
you like to quicken her little heart 
beats, Christmas morning, by pre- 
senting her with this house, all for 
herself? 

If you have such a miss and fail to 
build this for her, I shall be just 
plainly-sorry for you, for you-will mis 
a lot of fun. If you do build it you will 
be surprised at the number of ipter- 
esting hours it will provide you, and 
if we are going to get done in time we 
must get started. 

First of all we shall need 12 lineal 
feet of wood 8 inches wide and the 
same amount 6 inches wide. Any soft 
wood, which does not split easily, will 
do, and it should not be more than 
¥ inch thick. Apple-box sides will 
serve if you happen to have some. 


WE SHALL start with the end 
pieces. Saw them out as shown in the 
dimension sketch, and notice that for 
each end there are 2 pieces, one 8 
inches square and the other triangular- 
ly shaped, as indicated. Next we shall 
saw out the front and rear walls. They 
are each 8 inches 
by 24 inches. 
This will make 
the outside di- 
mensions 1§ 
inches by 24 
inches, which is 
a convenient size 





and light enough 
for the mistress ~ y 
to move by her- “ cae 


self. Should you 





worth the effort. Assuming that you 
will use the glass, mark the openings 
and saw them out with a coping saw. 
The holes can be started with a small 
bit. 

The chimney is made from 1-inch 
material and is 4 inches wide at 
the bottom. When this is 
nailed in place the walls 
can be nailed 
with small finishing nails. 
Allow the front and rear 
walls to overlap the others. 
It will be necessary to make 
the floor of two boards; 
however, the crack can be 
put under the partition. 


WHEN the floor is fin- 
ished we can fasten the 
glass over the pater 
openings by using tacks or 
ie allowing the heads 
to overlap the glass. It is 
hardly necessary, on the in- 
side, to put casings around 
the edges, but they should 
be used on the outside, us- 
ing strips of cigar-box 
wood or other thin mate- Be 
rial. The door can be made 
of the same material as the 
walls and should be hung 
with small hinges. Window 
boxes may be added to 


help carry out the effect. 























want to build a 
larger home try 
to keep the same 


























general propor- 











tions. 

Now we shall 
have to make a 
decision—wheth- 
er to paint the 
windows on the 
outside of the 
walls or to saw 
out the openings 
and fit them with 
glass. I hope that a 
you decide upon re. 
the glass, as the i 
effect it gives is 
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H. M. Flemming 


The inside partitions are made of 
the 6-inch boards and to permit easy 
removal should not be fastened to the 
walls. They can be held in place by 
providing grooves made of thin strips 
of wood nailed to the walls where the 
ends of the partitions come. Before 








The roof 
green and 


is painted dark 
the walls white 


Hull and stack are painted 
black, desks and cabins white 


nailing the partitions together, cut 
the openings for the doors. 


WE ARE now ready for the roof. 
The upper two pieces are nailed to 
the triangular end walls, but the 
lower ones are hinged as shown. This 
feature will allow the young lady to 
reach into either side of the house 
for her routine housework, but for 
a good general housecleaning she 
can remove the roof. Nail the upper 
part of the chimney, and it may be 
necessary to tie the lower sides of 
the end walls together by nailing 
in a brace of 1-inch square material. 
The roof is held in place over the 
main part of the house by the small 
pieces of [ Continued on page 44 
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The photograph illustrates a suitable grouping of pictures above a couch. At 
the right we show other ways to group pictures of related subject matter 


How to Hang Pictures 
Appropriately placed, they add to the beauty of your rooms 


Margery Currey 


Szzecrion of pictures for the 
home is a personal matter of taste, 
but placing them effectively is some- 
thing all - an should study and learn. 

There are a few rules about hanging 
pictures that we should all bear in 
mind—remembering, however, that 
rules may be broken with excellent 
effect, provided the breaking is in the 
name of refreshing and pleasant va- 
riety and adventurous good taste. 
Just to be different in furnishing has 
no particular justification in itself; 
but originality in achieving a fresh 
and harmonious effect is always wel- 
come. 

There is the fundamental rule that 
pictures be hung at eye level, at a 
fairly uniform height around the 
room. Such uniformity creates a feel- 
ing of order and restfulness and avoids 
any impression of haphazard lack of 
planning. The rule of uniformity, how- 
ever, allows radical and effective de- 
parture, but one should remember 
that every pleasing decorative effect, 
even tho it is irregular, should follow 
some underlying principle. Small pic- 
tures should be ame “blind”; that 


is, by a small nail concealed behind 
the picture. Larger ones may be hung 
by two parallel cords if safe support 
demands it. 


THE skyline of a room (this figure of 
speech is a bit audacious) may be 
modified and improved by clever plac- 
ing of pictures. For instance, if a high 
desk breaks the serenity of the open 
wall space, a framed picture on each 
side of it or a group of small pictures 
hung one below the other will modify 
this sudden variation in the skyline. 
On the other hand, if there is a same- 
ness in the line of furniture about the 
room, with table, low cabinet, easy 
chair, desk, and other pieces at about 
uniform height, then the pictures, 
hung above in varying groupings and 
arrangements, will give a restful va- 
riety to this sameness of line. 


SINCE pictures are intended as wall 
decorations, se they should become, 
in a sense, an architectural part of the 
wall and be hung flat, not tipping for- 
ward as if dislodged and separated 
from their background. Group small 
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pictures together; do not string them 
along aimlessly. Except on the stair- 
way wall, pictures should not be 
placed stepwise, as this is not in har- 
mony with the architectural lines of 
the room, which are not oblique. 


LARGE pictures do not belong in 
small rooms, nor in those in which the 
furniture is light in tone or in design. 
To give a feeling of added spacious- 
ness to a room cne may hang a picture 
on the far wall of a connecting alcove 
or hallways. It should be a picture of 
real interest, of strong color and love- 
ly harmony. Immediately attention 
is drawn to that farthest wall, and 
thus the greatest span of the room is 
emphasized. If the picture itself seems 
to lead off into the distance, away up a 
winding street, along a peaceful canal, 
or back into the field or woods, then 
the feeling of space is emphasized. A 
large mirror creates the same agree- 
able impression of added spaces and 
vistas. 

The picture in the space above the 
average mantelpiece is of necessity a 
little higher Continued on page 77 











A mixed grill, delicious for 
luncheon or dinner—Premium 
Bacon, pineapple, apricots, 
Brookfield Sausages, and 
| mushrooms. 











V.. Swift’s great laboratories, the uni- 
formity of Premium Bacon is pains- 
takingly controlled. Premium’s de- 
lightful flavor cannot vary, for curing, 
smoking—every step in the making of 
Premium Bacon—is carried on under 
rigid scientific supervision. Long ago 
the laboratory banished all guesswork 
from the process. 


Swift & Company 
Purveyors of Fine Foods 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 





The goodness of 


Swift’s Premium Bacon is un- 






mistakable. The minute you taste 





it you note the delicacy of its 






flavor, its distinctive mildness. 






This excellence, 2d the uniformity 






of this excellence, Y explain 





why Swift’s Premium is the most 






popular bacon in all the world. 







LISTEN IN! “The Stebbins Boys,” famous 
Down East characters, over the NBC Red Net- 
work every night except Saturday and Sunday. 
See newspapers for local station and time. 
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Direct-Color Photographs 
by 
FIDELIS HARRER 
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Late October and early November 
days give opportunity in most parts of 
the country for covering a sunny bank 
with the glowing colors found in early 
blooming, easily grown rock plants. 
Yellows, as in the Goldentuft Alyssum 
(Alyssum saxatile) and Woolly Yarrow 
(Achillea tomentosa), seen to the left 
and below the trunk of the tree; pinks, 
as in Rock Soapwort (Saponaria ocy- 
moides), at extreme left center; whites, 
as in Evergreen Candytuft (/deris sem- 
pervirens), lower right-hand corner, are 
some of the outstanding colors, but 
there is a whole gamut of them. 


T 1E rapidly growing interest in rock 
gardens emphasizes the attraction of 
the Sempervivum family, commonly 
known as herf-and-chickens. They form 
an engaging and quite sufficient group 
when nestled among stones beneath 
which their roots have adequate run- 
way deep into porous soil. In this gath- 
ering the giant purplish red Semper- 
vivum atroviolaceum, at extreme left, 
dominates the quaint forms of the 
Spiderweb Houseleek (Sempervioum 
arachnoideum), at extreme right and 
elsewhere, and the plain jade-green 
rosettes of Vienna Houseleek (Semper- 
vivum mettenianum), the third member 
of this colorful rock-plant family. 








We Observe Book Week 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department 


Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


ALTHO the calendar for November 
holds two national holidays, Armistice 
Day and Thanksgiving Day, the most 
opportune occasion during the month for 
club observance is Book Week, November 
1§ to 21. 

Originally Book Week was organized 
to dramatize and intensify parent interest 
in children’s reading, but its inaugura- 
tion met with such popular response that 
it now includes books for old and young 
alike. “Round the World in Books”’ is the 
theme chosen for this year, and it is one 
full of possibilities for unique and colorful 
club programs. 

Judging from the inquiries that come to 
the Club Department at this season of the 
year, children’s reading is the foremost 
interest during Book Week, which is as it 
should be. Opinions may differ as to how 
best to induce the child to read and 
whether his reading shall or shall not be 
restricted, but agreement is unanimous 
that the habit of discriminating reading 
formed in the early years of his life per- 
sists. 


"THERE is, to be sure, an occasional 
child who reads anything and everything 
his eager hands can grasp, but the average 
child reads those books which touch his 
interest at the moment, casting aside the 
others, no matter how gay the binding or 
zestful the interior make-up. Thrusting a 
book upon a youngster with the admoni- 
tion that it is a good book and one he 
should know is a chance procedure almost 
certain to produce 

an undying aver- 


The mother seeking to buy or borrow a 
book for her child is faced with book 
counters or library shelves overflowing 
with books, a bewildering array to one 
eager to choose the right book yet uncer- 
tain how to go about it. If thru the book 
section of a department store, the public 
library, or even the state library, it is 
possible to borrow a display of books, 
distinguished in context, well bound, ex- 
cellent in format, and so far as possible 
inexpensive, with the librarian or a teach- 
er of children’s reading to point out their 
particular merits, the program will long be 
remembered as an outstanding event. 


ANOTHER good topic for discussion is 
one very succinctly stated by a librarian 
friend of mine “Books That Step the 
Child Up in His Reading.” These are the 
books with the priceless quality of guid- 
ing the child into the world of reality and 
developing a taste for sounder reading. 
One of the reasons for the condemnation 
of so-called juvenile “series” is their com- 
plete lack of this invaluable quality. 

A Parent-Teacher Association can build 
an illuminating program about the books 
useful in supplementing the child’s school- 
work. For instance, when my own small 
daughter studied in school the Greeks 


and Romans (nowadays they study his- | 
tory as it should be studied, commencing | 


in the lowest grades with a study of the 
cavemen and so on until the history of the 
United States is reached in its proper se- 
quence), I secured a map titled “A Child’s 
History of the 
World,’’ various 





sion to that par- 
ticular book. If 
you would enrich 
vour child’s read- 
ing background, 
study children’s 
reading to the end 
that you may offer, 
casually, the book 
adapted to the mo- 
ment’s mood. 

An excellent 
topic for develop- 
ing a broad knowl- 
edge of children’s 
literature is “Books 
as Gateways.” Al- 
low 15 minutes to 
each discussion 
and limit the dis- 
cussion in each in- 
stance to the cer- 
tain books that 
will best serve as 
gateways thru 
which the child 
may pass into the 
fields of literature, 
art, music, drama, 
history, Nature, or 
the more practical 
realm of everyday 
life. Visualizing 
this program with 
a book exhibit will 


greatly enliven it. 


son. 








November in the Club 
ARMISTICE DAY is properly 


observed with a program on Inter- 
national Relations, or, if you so 
prefer to call it, World Peace. (For 
a 2-cent stamp the Club Editor 
will send a helpful outline.) 

In connection with Book Week, 
it is interesting to know that No- 
vember 13 is the anniversary of 
the birth of Robert Louis Steven- 


Tho clubs may differ as to the 
place of Thanksgiving on the club 
calendar, the holiday’s historical 
background at least has a place 
on the club program. Also, the 
club may wish to fill to overflow- 
ing a basket of good things for an 
unfortunate family whose dinner 
might otherwise be a scanty one. 


———— ee 


volumes of myth- 
ology, and picture 
books of art. 
Around the edge 
of the map march 
a series of small 
figures illustrating 
various characters 
of mythology and 
heroes of those an- 
cient days very 
useful in definitely 
establishing their 
personality in 
youthful minds, 
and the historical 
events are marked 
with quaint pic- 
tures. Last winter 
in the sixth grade 
she studied castle 
life in Europe, and 
we secured a map 
of medieval days 
to hang alongside 
that of the ancient 
world. The roman- 
tic stories of Robin 
Hood and of Ro- 
land, casually of- 
fered also, met 
with eager response, 
altho they had 
stood for a year 
previous to [ Con- 
tinued on page 72 
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New Dura-Silver case, non-tarnishing, bakelite base, G-E 
Telechron, self-starting*motor... for A. C. only. Illuminated 
dialwith controllableintensity, 12 hour alarm, ringing period 
15 to 20 minutes. Raised black numerals, 8-foot silver cord. 


You get our 


PROFIT 


when you buy this 
fine General Electric 
Alarm Clock for 


Only $ 9 5 


at Dealers 


WE deliberately make no profit on this re- 
markable clock because we want to put it in 
as many homes as possible. Experience has 
proved that people who buy one General Elec- 
tric Clock buy other models. We will take our 
profit on those sales. Now yow are the gainer. 


This is the greatest clock value Genera] 
Electric has ever offered to the public. No 
winding ...no oiling...no regulating. You 
just plug it into your regulated A. C. outlet 
and forget it. Your General Electric Alarm 
Clock will serve you as faithfully as your 
electric current. And it puts your home ona 
modern time-keeping basis. These clocks are 
backed by the world-famous G-E reputation 
and operated by the Telechron motor —the 
world’s standard of efficiency in electric time- 
keeping. 


Act quickly. Today, see your nearest dealer 
and put one of these clocks in your home. 
Remember, thousands of people will want to 
take advantage of this “no-profit” offer. Ask 


| for your copy of an interesting and valuable 


booklet, on furnishing the home with electric 
time. Write to the General Electric Company, 
Merchandise Department, SectionT-8911, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


+ When wiring or rewiring your home specify the G-E 
Wiring System. It provides adequate outlets, conve- 
niently controlled, and G-E materials throughout. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 
CLOCK 


See Advertising Index, page 77 
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Fried Chicken, Juicy Ham, Batter Bread 


have been preserved enough to make it a 
worthwhile project to restore this old town 
as a monument to the excellent design of 
the times as well as a landmark of history. 
This project was undertaken a few years 
ago thru the generosity of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., under the direction of the 
Williamsburg Holding Corporation. Part 
of this restoration plan, which will take 
many years, is complete, and among the 
already restored and rebuilt buildings is 
the old Raleigh Tavern, which is to 
serve food, purely Virginia in character 
in as near Colonial style as possible. 

At the old Travis House less elaborate 
meals based on old Virginia recipes can be 
procured, as they can also at the Williams- 
burg Inn, which is comfortable and at- 
tractive but not Colonial in structure and 
which, therefore, must some day make 
way for another building of the older 
type. 

In all the rebuilding of the city of 


most careful re- 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 
CREAM OF OYSTER SOUP 
CELERY OLIVES CUCUMBER PICKLES 
ROAST TURKEY CRANBERRY JELLY BAKED HAM 
MASHED POTATOES CANDIED YAMS 
BOILED ONIONS IN CREAM 
BAKED QUARTERED APPLES 
HOT BISCUITS QUINCE JELLY 
MINCE PIE (SMALL WEDGE) 
PUMPKIN PIE (SMALL WEDGE) 
COFFEE MINTS 
The recipes I am reproducing in this 
article are compiled from a number of 
Virginia sources. Some of them are used 
at the Travis House; some of them have 
been given me from cherished collec- 
tions of Virginia friends and have been 
adapted, as is necessary, to 1931 cookery. 


VIRGINIA FRIED CHICKEN 


Cut young chicken into pieces and rub 
with salt, pepper, and flour. Fry in hot fat 
to half cover the chicken until light brown. 
Serve with a cream gravy and wafies. 


CHICKEN IN 





search has gone 
into every detail. 
Records in this 
country and in 
England have been 
searched for every 
written word bear- 


Williamsburg the 
TW). - 
4a 


I soMETIMES think we have 


BATTER 
(Virginia Style) 
2 young chickens 
2 cupfuls of flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of 
_ Daking powder 
14 teaspoonful of — 
Kener 2 eg 


ze 


ing on the subject. 
The same thing is 
true of the matter 
of reproducing 
Virginia Colonial 
cookery. This part 
of the pian is in 
the hands of Miss 
Mary Lindsley, 
manager of the 
Grace Dodge Ho- 
tel, Washington, 
D. C. When you go 
to Williamsburg to 
see the progress 
which has been 
made in the recon- 
struction of this 
historic town, you 
will be able to find 


in one or other of 


the inns_ typical 
Virginia food. Per- 
haps you will en- 
joy this as much as 
you will seeing the 
college, with its re- 
stored Christopher 
Wren Hall, where 
our first President 
received his com- 
mission as a sur- 
veyor, and where 
he later was chan- 
cellor, And you 
may see the origi- 
nal bake-oven of 





molasses cake twice—first in the 
fragrance which accompanies its 
baking, then in the actual process 
of eating its goodness. Here is my 
favorite molasses cake. Serve it 
warm with plenty of whipped 
cream: 


MOLASSES-CAKE DESSERT 


1 egg 

V teaspoonful of salt 

% aad of melted shortening 
1 cupful of molasses 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

2 cupfuls of flour 

1 cupful of hot water 

1 teaspoon | of soda 


Break the ee into a mixing 
bowl and beat weii. Add the salt 
and shortening, then the molasses 
and sugar. Stir well and add the 
flour. Stir again, then add the 
water with the soda dissolved in 
it. Bake 20 to 25 minutes in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees). 
Serve with whipped cream. 


[Editor’s Note: Thisistheeleventh 


of a series of “This Is So Good!” 
recipes, collected by Mrs. Smith.] 








24 cupful of bottled 
milk, or 4 cupful 
of evaporated 
milk and 4 cupful 
of water 
If chickens are 

young and very 

tender they may 
be cut into pieces 
and dipped in the 
batter and fried 
raw in deep, hot 
fat. If they are not 
so tender the pieces 
of chicken may be 
fried slowly in a 
little fat until light 
brown on both 
sides, then dipped 
in batter and fried 
quickly in hot fat. 
To make the 
batter, sift flour, 
baking powder, 
and seasonings all 
together. Beat the 
eggs, add 14 cup- 
ful of the milk, and 
stir in the dry in- 
gredients. Add 
more milk if neces- 
sary, but this bat- 
ter should be quite 
thick. Dip 1 piece 
at a time in this 
batter and drop in- 
to deep hot fat. 





the Custis house, where, as the taxi driver 
told me, “‘Massa George Washington done 
courted Miss Martha Custis.” We pre- 
sume he meant the drawing-room rather 
than the outside kitchen, which a Virginia 
lady of that day superv ised thru her direc- 
tions to the cook rather than in person. 
While Christmas is the day for great 
celebration, Thanksgiving is a feast day 
as well, and a Virginia Thanksgiving din- 
ner is something to talk about! The fol- 
lowing menu is one that a Virginia house- 
hold would deem worthy of the day: 
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BRUNSWICK STEW 


The original recipe for this famous Vir- 
ginia dish called for squirrels. In Virginia 
homes I have eaten it made with rabbit 
and also with chicken. One of my Virginia 
friends says she makes it with any kind 
of meat_nowadays. 


4 pounds of meat 

¥4 pound of salt pork 

3 cupfuls of corn 

3 cupfuls of butter beans or fresh lima 
beans 

2 cupfuls of diced potatoes 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


1 large onion 
3 cupfuls of tomatoes 
1 cupful of fresh, sweet peppers or 3 
pimientos 
¥ cupful of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Cut squirrels, rabbit, or chicken into 
pieces and cook with salt pork and enough 
water to cover for 30 minutes. Add all the 
other ingredients except the pimientos, if 
used, the butter and flour, and cook until 
beans and potatoes are tender. Add more 
water if necessary. Remove large bones, 
cream the butter and flour together, and 
add. Add the pimientos if desired. Stir 
until the stew is thickened, adding more 
seasoning if necessary, and serve in a 
large tureen. 
SOUTHERN SPOON OR BATTER BREAD 
2 cupfuls of white cornmeal 
2% cupfuls of boiling water 
2 2 tablespoonfuls of melted fat 
11% teaspoonfuls of salt 
2 eggs 
1% cupfuls of sour milk or buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
Stir the cornmeal gradually into the 
boiling water, and let stand until cool. 
Separate the eggs, beat the yolks, and stir 
into the cornmeal together with the fat, 
salt, egg yolks, and sour milk in which the 
soda has been dissolved. Add the egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Pour into a greased 
baking dish. Bake in a hot oven (425 de- 
grees) for 40 minutes. 


FRUIT SYLLABUB 
114 cupfuls of whipping cream 
2 egg whites 
4, cupful of powdered sugar 
4 cupful of candied cherries 
4, cupful of shredded bananas 
Almonds 
\{ cupful of orange juice 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
6 small slices of angel-food cake 
Whip the cream. Beat the egg whites 
and fold in the sugar, then the whipped 
cream. Fold in the fruit, nuts, and fruit 
juice. Line a glass dish with angel-food cake 
and pile the mixture on top. Serve at once. 
VIRGINIA BAKED HAM 
Soak a 15-pound ham in cold water 
overnight. Put into a large kettle, add 
sufficient boiling water to cover, 14% cup- 
fuls of dark brown sugar, 6 whole cloves, 
and a No. 24% can of tomatoes. Cover and 
boil slowly for 5 hours. Let stand in this 
liquid until cool. Then remove from the 
liquid, skin, cutting away some of the fat 
if it is very fat. Sprinkle the fat lightly 
with freshly ground black pepper and 
cloves. Then make a paste of 1 cupful of 
brown sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls of honey, 
and 1 cupful of dry bread crumbs. Pat 
this over the upper fatty surface of the 
ham and bake in a moderate oven (375 
degrees) for 1 hour, or until nicely 
browned and crisp. 
SHRIMP GUMBO 
2 slices of bacon minced 
2 small onions minced 
2 cupfuls of halved shrimps 
2 cupfuls of tomato pulp 
2 cupfuls of diced okra 
2 cupfuls of water 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
\% teaspoonful of pepper 
Pan-fry the bacon and onion together 
until lightly browned, about 4 minutes. 
Add the other ingredients and cook slowly 
until thick and ropy, about 30 minutes. 
It may be necessary to add more water. 
Serve with boiled rice. 
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case of illness. 


On arising and before retiring 


: More than 29 DISEASES 


may enter the body through the 
MOUTH, nose, and throat 


These figures are impressive. So too is the state- 
ment of one of the world’s most distinguished 
physicians “that if mouth infection could be 
excluded, the other channels by which disease 
gains entrance into the body might almost be 
ignored.” Both clearly indicate the importance 
of keeping the mouth clean at all times, and 
of immediately consulting your physician in 


KEEP YOUR MOUTH CLEAN 
CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 





gargle with LISTERINE 


Reduces Risk of Coips 50%, tests show 


Wouldn’t you like to escape a nasty cold 
this winter? Wouldn’t you like to dodge 
an irritated throat? Wouldn’t it be great if 
the children didn’t have to be kept home 
from school? 


Use a safe mouth wash 


Your first step toward accomplishing this is 
to use a safe mouth wash. One that is safe 
and healing rather than harsh and destruc- 
tive to tissue, One that can be used fu// 
strength, Literally millions have proved 
the value of using full strength Listerine as 
a mouth wash and gargle on arising and 
before retiring. And from three to five times 
a day when a cold is coming on, or there is 
irritation in the throat. 

Listerine’s germicidal effect is simply 
amazing. In the mouth it reduces bacteria 
98%. This no doubt accounts for the fact 
that it reduced colds 50% as shown by a 
series of scientifically controlled tests, 


Read the facts: 


102 persons in normal health were under 
medical observation from November 15, 
1930, to February 1, 1931. 34 of them, 
designated as ‘‘controls’’ did not gargle 
Listerine at all. 34 gargled it twice a day. 
The remaining 34 gargled five times daily. 
Now see what happened: 


One-half as many colds 
for garglers 


The ‘‘controls’’ (those who did not use 
Listerine) contracted twice as many colds 
as those who gargled Listerine twice daily. 
Moreover, their colds lasted three times as 
long and were four times as severe. 


Now let us compare the ‘‘controls’’ with 
those who gargled Listerine five times a day: 


The ‘‘controls’” had three times as many 
colds, which were four times as severe and 
lasted four times as long. 


















Due to germicidal action and 
healing effect 


Such results are due to two great qualities 
of Listerine: 

Its marked germicidal action which en- 
ables it to reduce mouth bacteria 98% and 
to kill germs in the fastest time possible to 
record, 

Its soothing, healing effect on the mu- 
cous membrane. Unlike harsh antiseptics 
Listerine causes none of the tissue irritations 
which allow germs easier entrance. Lister- 
ine actually protects the surface and aids 
recovery in case of infection. 

Always keep Listerine handy in home 
and office. Use it regularly, and at the first 
sign of trouble increase the gargle to a fre- 
quency of from three to five times a day and 
call your doctor. Remember, Listerine is a 
powerful germicide and at the same time 
safe. And what’s more, it is pleasant to 
taste. Lambert Pharmacal Co, 


The safe antiseptic that is pleasant to taste 





See Advertising Index, page 77 

















NEW LIGHT... 
NEW LOVELINESS 


without bothersome cords 
or plugs! 


Tue Eveready Electric Candle sits wher- 
ever you want... on a dressing-table, 
telephone-stand, in the nursery, or a 
dozen handy places. Luminous dots show 
you where it is in the dark. Carry the 
Candle anywhere! Pick it up, and it 
lights. Set it down, and it goes out. You 
can have a steady, permanent light, too. 

The Electric Candle is 634 inches high. 
Handsomely finished with a satiny, silver- 
like gleam. It gives a bright, yet mellow 
light. Put one beside each bed . .. to 
guide the sleepy-eyed, and keep them 
free from a fall. This beautiful Electric 
Candle—one of the new Eveready Wire- 
less-Electric Lights — makes a stunning 
gift or bridge-prize. 

Powered by the new Eveready extra 
long life, metal-sealed Batteries. Light- 
ing cost is only a trifle. See the Candle 
and try it today. ... At any good hard- 
ware, drug, electrical, department, or 
gift store. Only $1.75, complete. 

© 


Tue New Evereapy Extra Lone Lire 
BATTERIES give you more hours of light 
than ever! The crack-proof, leak-proof 
metal seal brings you 
every particle of power 
put in at the factory. 
Ten cents everywhere. 


EVEREADY 


WIRELESS-ELECTRIC 


LIGHT 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of 
Union Carbide 





and Carbon 
Corporation 
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little chuckles of the “chick-a-dee-dee- 
dee,” the brilliant flame of the cardinal 
with his thrilling clear call (notice his pic- 
ture on the cover this month), the queer 
little chortles of the Tufted Titmouse, and 
the almost gutteral note of the nuthatch. 

All these birds and many more will 
remain with you thruout the winter 
months, searching the innermost recesses 
of your trees, shrubs, and plants for de- 
structive insects, if you will but invite 
them to your garden with protective bird 
shelters, feeding trays, nesting houses, 
and water to drink. 


Morner Nature put birds upon this 
earth to protect her growing things. With 
cities and towns springing up everywhere, 
with hundreds of thousands of trees being 
cut down to make room for civilization, 
and with the hordes of roving cats that 
are so destructive to bird life, you can 


readily see how necessary it is that all of 


us do all that we can to plant berried trees 
and shrubs for these beautiful helpers and 
provide them with protected nesting 
boxes, feeding stations, and bird-baths. 


Indoor Fun 


In THE wintry days that are with us it 
will be great fun to have a workshop in the 
basement, attic, or garage. Here we can 
make Christmas gifts of all kinds, shapes, 
and sizes of nesting houses, bird shelters, 
feeding trays, and bird-baths for friends 
and relatives as well as for ourselves. It 
would be especially helpful if mother 
would allow you to purchase one of these 
articles from a firm that specializes in 
birdhouses and use it as your model. 

A verse similar to the following might 
go with the birdhouse gift: 


Flashing wings, a song at dawn, 
Wee baby birds, then later on— 
Your garden protected from insect pests, 
Provided you furnish the birds with 
nests. 


I have asked Arthur Stupka, of the 
Bird Research Department of Ohio State 
University, to prepare for my Junior Gar- 
deners a special leaflet that is filled with 
interesting things about bird life. I will 
send this leaflet to all of my Junior Gar- 
deners who write for it and inclose a 2- 
cent stamp with their requests. 


Life and Beauty for Winter Gardens 


Garden Handicraft 


NovemseR is an ideal month in 
which to make a hundred and one little 
things for and from the garden that will 
be useful both now and later on. It is 
therefore fitting that garden handicraft 
is this month’s activity. 

I have prepared for all of my Junior 
Gardeners another leaflet filled with direc- 
tions for making gifts. This leaflet tells 
you how to make garden sachets, garden 
gloves, a garden tool kit, and mat, ash 
trays, and stocking darners, rustic feeding 
trays for the birds, and gourd birdhouses, 
a garden seat, a garden arch, flowerhold- 
ers, flower stakes, suggestions fcr inter- 
esting winter bouquets, a special design 
for your Christmas-gift seed packets, 
flower vases, miniature model gardens, 
and, best of all, a gay raffia garden doll 
that is both amusing and useful in the 
garden basket for both junior and adult 
gardeners ‘alike. 

You may obtain the leaflet by sending 
a 2-cent stamp to Box to11, the Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, lowa, and asking for 
Leaflet B-A-6, “Garden Handicraft.” 


An Interesting Idea 


Dear Cousin Marion: I wonder if 
other Junior Gardeners would enjoy 
small potted plants as I have. I bought 
some bright-colored custard cups. Be- 
cause these cups are glazed so that the 
plants cannot get enough air, I placed 
small pieces of broken flower pots and 
limestone chips in the bottom. My mother 
then gave me some slips of plants which 
I planted in the cups. They are all grow- 
ing fine, and one has five new leaves. If 
plants are not obtainable, grapefruit or 
orange seeds, grass or birdseed will make 
pretty potted plants for Christmas gifts.” 
—From your new member, Lorraine A. 
Eggert (15), Wisconsin. 

I think Lorraine’s idea is a splendid 
one, and I would like to add a suggestion 
that plants of parsley and chives may be 
transplanted from the garden into bright 
little pots, making interesting and useful 
gifts tor the kitchen window garden. 


Coes orm 





Cousin Marion 
Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Box 9011, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Cousin Marion: 


I accept your invitation. Please enter my name as a membepef t 
Chapter of the Junior Garden Clubs of America. I am intereggeg 
to receive all the benefits to which I am entitled as a Junio 

Please send me my certificate of membership, my club button, and a bird leaflet and a 
“een leaflet. I inclose a 2-cent stamp for postage, the only charge. 
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Right now 


Ten Thousand 
Youngsters 


Are Catching Cold 


in chilly, drafty rooms 








CELOTEX MAKES this PLAYROOM Safe FOR BABIES 





This warm, safe Playroom grew from wasted attic space— with $25 worth of Celotex 


Here walls, floor and ceilings of Celotex shut out cold, drafts and dampness— save 
hundreds of dollars in future fuel bills by preventing the wastage of furnace heat. 





Ask your lumber dealer, your builder or your 
architect how to protect your home from 
winter chill with Celotex. They’ll advise you 
how to use it most effectively — whether you 
are building a new home or remodeling the one 
you live in now, 


More than 36 leading manufacturers of refrig- 
erators are using Celotex Refrigerator Insulation. 
Make sure your new refrigerator is insulated with 
this latest improvement in cabinet construction, 





The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Sales Distributors 
throughout the World, 

In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trade-mark 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company. 










\ ,' JHEN you have less than six 
candles on your birthday cake you 
live pretty close to the floor. 


Here’s the Danger Zone of all heat- 
leaking houses—a chilly territory that 
we grown-ups scarcely know. Yethere’s 
where we put the toddlers, creepers and 
crawlers. 


First, a sneeze—then the ‘‘sniffles’” — 
and then, who knows? At best, a cold 
that makes them miserable. And always 
the threat of something far, far worse. 


So Mothers are learning a name that 
Husbands should already know. That 
name is Celotex. There’s magic in it! 


For with Celotex you can give your 
babies a playroom that’s SAFE — with 
walls, floors and ceilings of Celotex that 
shut out cold, drafts and penetrating 
dampness, keeping it snug and warm no 
matter what the weather may be. 


Up in your attic there’s plenty of room. 
But it’s too cold in winter for anything 
but storage. So the first step is to line your 
roof rafters with Celotex—to hold your 
costly furnace heat inside. A few dollars 
worth of Celotex here protects the whole 
house from scorching summer heat as 
well as bitter winter cold —and promptly 
pays for itself in fuel saved, 


Now once-wasted attic space becomes 
instantly available for the new playroom. 
Or youcan build a hospitable guest room, 
for a small fraction of what any other 
bedroom cost you. Upstairs and down- 
stairs, there are dozens of ways to in- 
crease your comfort with Celotex. 


Remember, there’s no substitute for 
Celotex! Some other materials will do 
some of the things that Celotex does. But 
no other material can do a// of them or 
do them all so we/// That’s why Celotex 
is the leading insulating material in the 
world — why more homes have been 
insulated with Celotex than with all 
other insulating materials combined. 











ill You be 
op ae exjon 
by Dec.15"?2 


Here is a sensible, practical loveliness 
plan—The Thirty Day Loveliness Test. 

This remarkable little book is free! 
Yet through it you may become (perhaps 
in just a few short weeks) a Jovelier, 
more likable, happier person. 

Isn’t there one unbreakable rule that 
underliesall modern feminine loveliness? 

Hands, for instance, to be really 
beautiful, must also be really clean. 
The recipe for high-lights in the hair 
is frequent, generous shampoos. And 
skin that is clean is apt to be clearer, 
healthier, more colorful. 

And many times that mysterious qual- 
ity called poise or charm is merely the 
result of a cleansing 
bath and a complete 
change of clothes. 

Send for The Thirty 
Day Loveliness Test. 
It’s a different kind 
of beauty booklet. 


Use coupon below. 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 


BHG-11-31 








CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept,C11 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free of all cost “The Thirty Day 
Loveliness Test.” 
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wood shown in the upper drawing, near 
the chimney. There should be 2 at each 
end, and they are best fastened by screws 
from the inside. 

Paint the roof dark green and the walls 


white. The effect of the small panes in the 


windows can be made by division lines of 
black paint. This completes the outside. 
Now we are going to have to enlist the 
aid of Mrs. Handyman, or better, perhaps, 
turn over the interior decorating and fur- 
nishing to her. We may have to make 
some of the small furniture should she be 
unable to purchase it. 

The walls may be papered or painted, 
u. ing color schemes just as we would in a 
real house, and the closer it resembles its 
larger relative the better the young lady will 
like it. Most of the notion stores carry tiny 
furniture which you will find can be used. 


THE house from which this plan was 
taken was complete even to a small bath- 
tub and a dainty apple-green kitchen 
with its assortment of dishes and cooking 
utensils. A bit of oilcloth served as linole- 
um, and a small sink and drainboards had 
been made of wood. The windows were 
curtained with scraps of lace, and the 
living-room boasted a grandfather’s clock, 
which was simply a piece of wood whittled 
to shape and painted to carry out the 
idea. A fireplace, painted to resemble 
brick, adorned the end of the living-room, 
and—but there is no use going on with 
descriptions, as you are not going to lack 
for ideas when you get 


For Homekeeping Lasstes and Seafaring Lads 


soft, easily worked wood 4 inches by 4 
inches by 2 feet. Use cedar if it is obtain- 
able. Shape the hull as indicated in the 
sketches which are within the small 
squares. These squares represent I inch 
each way. Saw off a 6-inch piece which 
we shall use for the cabins and roughly 
shape the 18-inch piece with a hatchet. It 
can be finally shaped with a small plane 
and knife. It is not necessary that it be 
shaped exactly as shown so long as it con- 
forms generally. Next we can dig out the 
hatch where the freight is to be stored. 
With a brace and bit, bore holes along the 
bow and stern sides of the hatch and the 
wood can be removed with a chisel and 
knife. If the sides are rough they can be 
finished with cigar-box wood and a coping 
nailed over the top to conceal the edges. 


THE next step is to saw and remove the 
wood to receive the wheels. The square 
piece holding the wheels should be at least 
Y% inch square and be of hardwood. The 
wheels are likéwise of hardwood, and while 
they are drawn 1 inch in diameter, 2 inches 
is better. They are fastened by screws, 
and be sure that the hole in the wheels 
is large enough to permit them to turn 
easily. The wheels can be cut out with a 
coping saw, and while we are at it we might 
as well make an extra set, for it will be only 
a matter of time until the captain decides 
to go aboard ship himself, and something 
will have to give — probably the wheels. 
Before fastening the wheels to the hull, 
put on the cabins. They 





started, knowing that 
each bit you add is go- 
ing to give one more 
thrill to that certain 
young miss. 


The Good Ship 
Wanderlust 


W E SHOULD be 
going on to sterner 
things. There may be 
a young man in the 
family and there isn’t 
going to be a houseful 
of dolls for him, far 
from it. He must have 
something that smacks 
of red-blooded men— 
and what could be 
better than a tramp 
freighter, one which has 
no regular port of call 
but roams the seas in 
search of its livelihood. 

There will be freight 
to be picked up in 
Africa, near the dining- 
room table, which must 
be carried even as far 
as the Bering Sea, 
which, possibly, is near 
the front door. There 
will be uncharted seas 
in the hall awaiting the 
call of the young mari- 
ner, SO we are going to 
build The Good Ship 
Wanderlust. 

For material we 
shall need a piece of 


the door. 








Telephone Niche 
and Desk 


This is a simple combina- 
tion telephone niche and 
desk which needs scarcely 
any explanation. The door 
swings downward and is 
usually kept closed when 
small children are about the 
house. Two sliding hangers 
at the side keep the door 
level when opened, the door 
serving as a desk upon 
which to make notes when 
telephoning. If desired the 
telephone book, if it is not 
large, may be clamped on 


are rectangular pieces of 
wood made from what 
was left of the original 
block. The stack can be 
made of a piece of wood 
1 inch in diameter. 

Now bore the holes 
to receive the flagpole 
and cargo boom. This 
boom is made as shown 
in the sketch in the 
lower right-hand cor- 
ner of page 35, the lines 
being fastened to the 
hull with screweyes. A 
screweye should also be 
put in the bow and a 
string fastened to pull 
the craft. 

Screw the wheels into 
place and we are all 
done but the painting. 
Paint the hull and stack 
black, the decks and 
cabins white, and The 
Good Ship Wanderlust 
is ready for her maiden 
voyage. 


Ive been so inter- 
ested thinking of the 
youngsters on Christ- 
mas morning that it’s 
hard to realize that the 
space is filled and we 
haven’t taken care of 
even half of the family: 
so, next month, altho 
the time will be short 
until Christmas, we 
shall have to work on 
some gifts for them 
that are easier to build. 
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You've learned to expect better things from G.E. Here’s one— 


The New 


General Electric Heat Regulator 


GENERAL E ecrric has developed a 
scientific heat regulator that will add 
to the comfort and convenience of 
every home. 


Fluctuation in house-temperature is 
unhealthful and expensive. It con- 
tributes to colds and other sickwess. 
Wastes fuel. Makes you uncomfortably 
warm at one time and unpleasantly 


cold at another. 


The General Electric Heat Regu- 
lator reduces fluctuation to a minimum, 
regardless of outside weather-condi- 
tions. The chart shows how it keeps 
the temperature within 1% of 1 degree 
of that desired! This regulation is 
possible by reason of its exclusive pat- 
ented features. 


For example: instead of having fur- 
nace-drafts (or fuel-valves) completely 
open or completely closed, the G-E 
Heat Regulator gives graduated con- 
trol, with the drafts always in the 
exact position required. 


It has a special coil in the thermostat 
which anticipates rises in room-tem- 
perature and slows down the heat as 
the selected degree is approached. With- 
out such provision, the accumulated 
furnace-heat would force the room- 
temperature far above that desired. 


It has a safeguard against interrup- 
tion in the electric house-current (on 
which all heat regulators operate). 
This works automatically the instant 
the current stops, preventing excess 
formation of heat and at the same time 
keeping the fire from going out. 
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TIME 7AM. 


9 A.M. 


8 AM. 


LONG AS YOU WANT IT 








THE TEMPERATURE YOU WANT .. 


Note the accuracy of the General Electric Heat 
Regulator in arriving—and staying—at the de- 
sired temperature, It varies less than Y% of 1 
degree either way. This accuracyis made possible 
solely by its exclusive features. Without them a 
fluctuation of several degrees is unavoidable. 
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Prices are very moderate, because of 
General Electric methods of specialized 
production. A single-range model 
(illustrated) sells for $85, completely 
installed. A double-range model, with 
electric timing for making day and 
night temperature-changes automati- 
cally, sells for $125. Convenient time- 
payments may be arranged. The G-E 
Heat Regulator can be installed on 


your present heating-system. By con- 
serving fuel, it should bring marked 
savings on your heating-bill. 


Your nearest G-E dealer will gladly 
show you this latest General Electric 
development. See him today. Or write 
us for illustrated booklet giving full 
details, Penn Heat Control Company, 
National Distributors, Franklin Trust 
Building, Philadelphia. 


JOIN IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE 


N. B. C. NETWORK 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


HEAT REGULATOR 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF HEATING SYSTEM 








You will find 


this book on 
MEMORIALS 


very helpful 











PERSONALITY i 
INMEMORIALS §, 


SEE SS = ae 

This forty-eight page book shows 
medium-priced monuments of 
authentic design and explains the 
meanings of crosses, urns, shafts, 
etc. With these facts before you i: 
will be possible to select a memorial 
that will truly represent the per- 
sonality of the loved one whose 
memory you wish to perpetuate. 

Since durable Georgia Marble is used 
for the country’s most impressive memo- 
rials, we feel it a duty, as well asa privilege, 
to offer this hand-book to aid in the selec- 
tion of equally fitting memorials for the 
family plot or grave. 

There is no charge for the book. 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, Tate, Ga. 














GEORGIA 
MARBL 


The Georgia Marble Company, 
Tate, Georgia. 


Please send me “Personality in Memorials.” 
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Games Everyone Can Play 


[ Continued from page 19| 


good. A carrom board is shown at the 
upper right in the photograph. Double 
nine dominoes are much more exciting 
than double sixes. Of course, you remem- 
ber that on a carrom board you can play 
a great variety of games. 

The buyer at the large sporting-goods 
house had just come back from Europe 
(by the way, games are popular in Europe, 
too) with some important 
new games which are very 
popular over there and bid 
fair to be equally enjoyed 


here. 

Table Hockey, he told 
me, has been and is good. 
Billiard Golf is played on 
a golf course (at table 
height) with billiard cues. 
Both afford a good portion 
of exercise and excitement. 

Poloette is new in Amer- 
ica but has been popular 
in England. It is a polo 
field with goal posts. The 
base of the field is a net 
with a slight sag in it. 
Small ivory balls are thrown into the net 
and miniature polo sticks are used to toss 
the ball toward the desired goal post. The 
ball is struck from underneath the net. 
Two or four players may participate. 

Touch Ball, or Swing Ball, is very pop- 
ular with the younger college crowd. It 
consists of a large padded ball on two 
rubber cables. Each opponent grasps the 
end of one cable and each tries to touch 
the other with the ball. It combines the 
activity of handball with the grace of 
fencing. This game can be played out- 
doors or in a small space indoors. 

Diabolo, or Whirling Wizard, is a game 
which was first patented in 1907. It is 
now gaining considerable popularity. It 

can be played on an outside court with a 

net, but it can also be played indoors in a 
recreation room or in a fairly large room. 
The equipment consists of a string about 
five feet long, attached between two 
sticks, and a double top. The top is ro- 
tated on the string, tossed into the air, 
caught as it descends, rotated again, and 
so on. Certain skill is required, which adds 
to the interest. Two or four people can 
play. 


RackETEER (shown at the upper 
center in the photograph) consists of 
racketeers, which are really nine pins and 
a patrolman, which is really a top. The 
game is played in a wooden box, and 
the score is gained by felling as many 
racketeers as possible. 

Billiards Bagatelle has just been brought 
over from England, where, I am told, the 
Prince of Wales is one of its many enthusi- 
asts. The board is laid out like a bagatelle 
board and is played with small balls and 
billiard cues. Small steel nails form the 
lanes of travel and emit a musical tinkle 
which adds to the interest. 

Table Skittles is an old English game 
which, for the last two centuries, has been 
a popular amusement in English inns. It is 
a game of nine pins in a box and a rubber 
ball with which to displace them. 

Puff Billiards consists of a round plate 
36 inches in diameter with puffers in four 
brackets. If you puff fast enough and 
skillfully enough, you will puff the ball 





into your opponent’s trough. Two or four 
players can enjoy the game. 

Badminton is another old English and 
French game which has been revived. It 
consists of a shuttle cock and battledor 
which are sent over a net with a squash 
racket. It is played on lawns in the sum- 
mer but can be played in a space 18 x 30 
feet in a basement or attic recrea tion room. 

The better class of puz- 
zles also affords a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment 
which still leaves room for 
informal conversation. 
One sporting-goods house 
is so sure of the increasing 
popularity of puzzles that 
it has 24 different puzzles 
available and is selling 
assorted sets of 10. The 
puzzles are passed out to 
guests and a limited time 
given to solve them. When 
time is called the puzzles 
are passed on to another 
guest until all have had a 
hand at each problem. 

To learn which games are available for 
the entertainment of the 2-to-10-year-old, 
I consulted a large toy shop whose stock 
of playthings also includes games. Pic- 
ture puzzles are both popular and educa- 
tional. Puzzle maps of the United States, 
of Europe, and of the other continents 
furnish geography lessons as well as hours 
of pleasant recreation. 


ANOTHER interesting source of infor- 
mation and equipment is an organization 
managed by two specialists in nursery 
schoolwork who have assembled not only 
all sorts of scientifically designed play 
equipment, such as tables, chairs, sand 
boxes, slides, gymnastics equipment, and 
materials for creative occupation, but also 
games with a definite educational value. 
For aids in learning numbers they suggest 
toy money with bills, a cash register, lotto, 
parchesi (played with one chip), : a dis- 
sected clock dial in the form of a jig-saw 
puzzle, and anagrams. 

For the 2-to-4-year-old they suggest 
boards with pegs to be arranged in holes. 
These range from simple pegs of graded 
sizes to those consisting of all the elements 
of a landscape, such as houses, trees, 
flowers, and the like, to be experimented 
with and arranged as fancy dictates. An- 
other landscape puzzle uses a board and 
colored tiles offering stars, moon, houses, 
and tree tops which may be arranged at 
will. Still other boards have geometric 
forms in various colors which may be ar- 
ranged in various patterns. 

For older children jig-saw puzzles are 
offered in farm animals; in a set consisting 
of an engine, a steam boat, and a fire en- 
gine; in airways, a set consisting of a 
dirigible, a biplane, and a monoplane; of 
birds and animals; and of maps. 


Marcuinc games are popular with 
children. Picture Lotto, Animal Lotto, and 
also a Nature game consisting of cards on 
which are shown colored pictures of 22 
fruits and of the leaves of the tree. The 
child who learns to match the fruits to the 
proper leaves will have spent many happy 
hours and will have gained valuable 
knowledge meanwhile. 











HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


GOLD STANDARD 
of Tire Values 


Fire 





~ . 


HIGH SPEED 


C 


Fir ESTONE engineers and chemists 
have developed these Extra Values as the re- 
sult of the most gruelling, punishing tire 


tests in the world. 
e 


At Indianapolis, May 30, 1931, forty of 
the world’s most famous race drivers started 
in the annual 500-mile endurance race, driv- 
ing 44,921 tire miles, at an average speed of 
over 90 miles per hour—at times as high as 
140—without a blowout, without a puncture, 
on Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons. Every 
tire was bought and paid for. 


Louis Schneider won the race at a speed 
of 96.629 miles per hour. This is the twelfth 
consecutive year that Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Tires have been on the winning car. 


Firestone Tires hold All World Records 
on Road and Track for Safety, Mileage, Speed 


and Endurance. These Extra Values in Fire- 








Year after year the Extra Strength—Extra Safety—Extra Mileage of 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires are more and more thoroughly appreciated by car owners 


stone Tires are not duplicated anywhere at 
any price: 


Gum Dipping—prevents destructive in- 
ternal friction and heat and gives 58% longer 
flexing life to every cord— 


Double Cord Breaker—gives 56% strong- 
er bond between tread and body and 26% 
greater protection against punctures and 
blowouts— 


The Non-Skid Tread —gives 25% longer 
non-skid safety and wear— 


Which gives you 25 to 40% longer tire life. 


For the most assuring protection go to 
the Firestone Service Dealer in your com- 
munity TODAY. Equip your car with a set 
of Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons. The Fire- 
stone Dealer will Save You Money and Serve 
You Better. 


Listen to the “‘Voice of Firestone’ every Monday night. Broadcast through fifty stations. N. B.C. Network. 





MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Copyright, 1981. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 






See Advertising Index, page 77 








NO WALL TANK 


QuUIE! 


LOW IN COST 





T/N is what you've been waiting for! A 
modern—quiet— beautifully designed 
toilet at a moderate price. Makes the 


whole bathroom look up-to-date. 


Ugly wall tank is gone forever! T/N’s 
one-piece, streamline design fits any 
odd corner under stairs or windows. 
Flushing isunusually quiet. Non-over- 
flowing. Finest twice-fired vitreous 
china in white or a wide range of 
colors. Installs quickly—easily. And 
the cost? Ask your plumber, or mail 
vigil, 


SILENT Wi 
Patented, Pat.Pend. 


Wa 


ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 


FOOSE SOSO HES OEEEEESESEEEESESEEESEOEESESESESESEEEEEESS 


W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1111,220 Delaware Avenuc, Buffalo, N. Y. Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on 


the T/N one-piece Water Closet. I am intere 
estedin [] REMODELING [] NEW HOME. 





the coupon... you have a 











pleasant surprise coming! 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


period in the first and second grades, 
when the child is acquiring reading skill. 
He takes pride and joy in his new accom- 
plishment but is frustrated by his limited 
abilities every time he tries to forge ahead 
on his own. Supervision of reading, if 
undertaken at all, must be usually a 
matter of subtle suggestion, rather than 
forthright command, “Read this! Don’t 
read that!” But for the beginning reader 
I bespeak most thoughtful parental as- 
sistance. You will defer your child’s joy 
in books by months and. years if you let 
him get discouraged and bored and over- 
whelmed at the outset by attempting 
books away beyond his abilities. 


"THREE beguiling small sets of booklets, 
12 to a set, are The Little Folks Library, 
first and second series (Newson & Com- 
pany, $1.80 a set), and The Rainbow Story 
Books (Mentzer, Bush & Company, $1.80 
a set). Here are fresh, shiny little volumes 
that tell the familiar tales of Little Red 
Riding Hood, Aesop’s Fables, and Peter 
Rabbit in simple language with gay illus- 
trations. The books have been compiled 
by educational specialists in children’s 
reading. You are as likely as not to find 
one of them tucked under the pillow, after 
naptime, and another under the shade 
tree in the back yard. You will consider 
these sets an answer to prayer, if you have 
met the rejection,“ Butthat’s toobadbyish!” 
on the one hand, and the wail, “ But I can’t 
read the words!” on the other. 

A new development in children’s read- 
ing that has come up since you and I were 
laboriously learning 
our letters in a 





[ Continued from page 25 | 


group of books are those written by Baker 
and Baker—The Pet Pony, Fifty Flags, 
The Sailing Tub (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, $1 each). 

More interesting to the adult, and per- 
haps a little more what you are looking 
for if you want to give a book (by way of 
celebrating Children’s Book Week or 
Christmas) to your favorite 5-, 6-, or 7- 
year-old, are The Little Wooden Farmer, 
by Alice Dalgleish (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1), The White Kitten and the Blue 
Plate, by Hogan (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1), Angus and the Ducks, by Mar- 
jorie Flack (Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, $1), and that enchanting favorite 
Millions of Cats, by Wanda Gag (Coward- 
McCann Company, $1.50). 

None of the foregoing is an expensive 
book. For first reading books should not 
be, as it is impossible for an adult to 
watch a beautiful, expensively made book 
thumbed thru with jammy fingers, flung 
face down on the playroom floor, or illus- 
trated with free-hand crayon drawings 
and not protest. But keep the beautiful, 
choice book as the special treat to be read 
aloud, after bath and before nap. Let 
these small, simple volumes be knit closely 
into the fabric of the little child’s life. 


ANOTHER most difficult time comes at 
about 10 or 11, when the young reader is 
utterly bored by the so-called children’s 
books and yet not quite ready for the 
mystery and adventure stories that en- 
trance his big brothers and sisters. Now is 
the time for the beautifully made, richly 


illustrated fairy-tale 
book. No fear now 





fashion utterly 


of jam—the young 


bookworm will love 
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shocking to the pres- 
ent - day educator 
is the friendly little 
book built around 
a child’s day-by-day 
simple experiences. 
While I hope the 
day will never come 
when such prosaic 
details as buying 
groceries or walking 
to school supersede 
completely the dear, 
delightful imagin- 
ings of Sleeping 
Beauty or The Cook, 
the Mouse, and the 
Little Red Hen, nev- 
ertheless it is true 
that such a group of 
books as those writ- 
ten by Read and 
Lee—Mr. Brown's 
Grocery Store, Jip 
and the Fireman, An 
Airplane Ride, An 
Engine’s Story 
(Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 60 cents each) 
—are picked out, 
thumbed over, and 
laboriously read ten 
times to once by a 
little child exercis- 
ing free choice, as 
compared to the old- 
time favorite nurs- 
ery rhymes on which 
you and I cut our 
eye teeth. Another 
highly popular 








New Children’s Books 


YOU will want to remember 
these books when you do your 
Christmas shopping. The list gs 
just long enough to slip ineifle 
your purse. 


For the Nursery Child 


Snappy the — Dog, by Helen 
Fuller Orton (Robert M. McBride 
and Company, $1.50). 

A Head for Happy, by Helen 
Sewell (The Macmillan Company, 
$2.50). 

Wallie the Walrus, by Kurt 
Wiese (Coward-McCann Com- 
pany, $1.50). 


For Children From 6 to 8 


The Hooded Crow, by J. R. 
Monsell (The Oxford University 
Press, $1.50). 

Little Pear, by Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $2). 

Waterless Mountain, by Laura 
Adams Armer (Longmans, Green 
& Company, $3). 


For Children From 8 to 12 


Gao of the Ivory Coast, by Katie 
Seabrook (Coward-McCann Com- 
pany, $2). 

Stars Thru Magic Casements, 
edited by Julia Williamson (D. 
Appleton & Company, $2). 

Once There Was and Was Not, 
by Dane (Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, $2). 

North America, by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $3.50). 











to paste his own 
bookplate in his own 
volumes and will 
treasure them and 
guard them with 
wrathy vehemence 
from exploring baby 
sister. 

A sweet little 
curlyhead of my 
acquaintance an- 
nounced vindictive- 
ly at lunch the other 
day, “My, but I do 
des hate these deli- 
cious, lovely peas.” 
So in advising good 
reading for the 1o- 
year-old, the parent 
needs the wisdom of 
the serpent and the 
gentleness of the 
dove. Never urge 
delicious and lovely 
books. But for many 
children now is the 
golden moment for 
plunging deep into 
the rich wealth of 
folk lore that is a 
most precious part 
of our literary her- 
itage. 

A little parental 
assistance in_ hur- 
dling the tongue- 
twisting proper 
names, such as Pwy!l 
Pen Annwn, [ Con- 
tinued on page 58] 
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REPAIR WITH CoppeER 


it ends the 
damage and 
expense of Rust 


EAVY rainfalls . . . what damage have 

they done to your home these last few 
years? If no torrents of water have escaped 
through rusted-out gutters to wash holes in 
flower beds . . . if no roof leaks have stained 
ceilings, loosened plaster, ruined decorations 
— then the chances are that 
your home is protected by 
sheet metal work of rustless, 
enduring copper. But if 
gutters, rainpipes and roof 
flashings are of rustable 
metal, sooner or later your 
difficulties will begin. 


The trouble and expense 
that rusting metals cause can 
be prevented, permanently, by 
installing Anaconda Copper 
when sheet metal repairs are 
made. Copper cannot rust. 
Its first cost is only a little 
higher than that of rustable 
metals ... but it repays this difference time 
after time in the repair-expense it saves. 


Other Anaconda metals also protect your 
home from rust. Anaconda Brass Pipe as- 
sures a full, free flow of water from every 
faucet... as Clear as it comes from the mains. 
Window and door screens of Anaconda 
Bronze Wire outlast many sets of rustable 
screens. Hardware of solid Anaconda Brass 
and Bronze retains its rich beauty. 


The interesting booklet, “Copper, Brass 
and Bronze in the Home” will be mailed 
free on request. Address The American Brass 
Company, General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 












bow a, lacements made with Copper 
AMA it a en - sonog . cost less because they 
last longer. 


When rusted chimney and roof flashings admit water, 
interiors are often ruined. Such leaks are costly. 





ANACONDA COPPER 


See Advertising Index, page 77 

















Nervous Women 
Seldom Suspect 


Anemia 


Not sick enough to stop their household 
tasks, but continually tired, run-down, ner- 
vous. That’s the story of millions of women. 

Less than 10% of the population possess 
the rich red blood to which they are en- 
titled. At a great Sanitarium, scientists have 
pane that an increase in blood cells and 

emoglobin brings a marvelous change in 
well-being. The whole body flourishes and 
every function is improved. 

To achieve such results, these scientists 
have developed Food Ferrin. Instead of an 
inorganic iron salt which cannot be assim- 
ilated by the system, it contains a soluble 
organic or physiologic iron found in fresh 
green vegetables. One teaspoonful contains 
more food iron than a pound of spinach. 
Many children, as well as adults, need Food 
Ferrin. Mothers especially benefit. 

You can get Food Ferrin, together with 
the full line of Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Health Foods, at the authorized Battle 
Creek Dealer, your Grocer, Druggist or 
Department Store. 


T Battle Creek we maintain a staff of dieti- 
tians to advise you on — diet problem. 
Check your particular dtet problem on the 
coupon below and met "to 
Dietetic Department. Wewill 
send you suggestions for 
your individual 
diet, without 
charge. 



















Naturally, no 

agnosis of any 

disease will be attempted. 

Consult your physician for that. 

“Healthful Living,” a most helpful 

book written by a leading nutrition expert. 
be t free. 






tic : ree! o o., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mt want to re i, of your Free Di iet Ethevios My die iet prob- 
lem is checked below. Also send copy 4) “Healthful Living.’ 
(_] Constipation { Anemia mach 
{ ] Nervousness mv Ungerweiehs 
1-31-337A 
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(Check your diet problem 
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Conference for Child Welfare that I met 
Doctor Stevenson, and I was spilling over 
with enthusiasm, for the conference had 
stressed strongly the need for child-guid- 
ance clinics and had urged their spread. I 
wanted to start some clinics right | away, 
and I told Doctor Stevenson so. “Let's 
devise a plan whereby any community 
may procure the services of a clinical 
staff, even if it’s only for a day,” I urged. 


A SAD little smile spread over his erst- 
while merry countenance. “Clinics for a 
day won’t work,” he said. “They have 


| been tried and found wanting. When a 


clinical staff comes in to a community, sees 
a lot of cases, tells the parents what is the 
matter, and then goes on its way, what 
happens? Our experience has been, noth- 
ing. The consultants soon lapse back into 
their former ways, and the whole move- 
ment is perhaps discredited in the eyes of 
the townspeople. So the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene does not advo- 
cate the sporadic clinic. 

“But let us suppose the community is 
ready to do some good hard work in order 
to make the clinic valuable. Let it get 
some qualified person to work up the 
cases in preparation for the clinical staff, 
and then follow up the treatment later. 
Often this takes from six months to two 
years. Then the clinic-for-a-day succeeds. 
This very plan is in operation in several 
places.” 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has found, Doctor Stevenson 
told me, that a full-time clinic, which con- 
sists of a staff of three persons—psychia- 
trist, psychologist and psychiatric, and 
social worker— and costs in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000 a year, can hardly be 
supported by a city of less than 150,000. 
Where such clinics exist in smaller places, 
they are endowed. There are already 


Your Community Can Have 


a Child-Guidance Clinic 


[ Continued from page 20] 


clinics in 60 percent of the cities able, on 
the basis of this reckoning, to support 
them, an indication that they can be es- 
tablished in the other 40 percent. 

Smaller cities, however, have gone to- 
gether to carry on their child-guidance 
work. In Connecticut, for instance, Wat- 
erbury, Bridgeport, and New Haven fur- 
nish only psychological and sccial service, 
and the psychiatric service is provided 
thru the Connecticut Society for Mental 
Hygiene. A similar partnership is ar- 
ranged between Los Angeles and Pasadena. 

“Ina number of places,”’ said Doctor 
Stevenson, “the state will help by supply- 
ing the psychiatric service, which is the 
most difficult for the average community 
to obtain.” 

The requisites differ in the various 
states for obtaining this service. But in 
general it is demanded that some respon- 
sible agency shall prepare cases for the 
clinical staff and oversee the treatment. 

“The success of the child-guidance 
clinic,” warns Doctor Stevenson, “de- 
pends upon the soundness and unity of the 
whole community program for social wel- 
fare. The local agencies most imporant to 
the smooth functioning of a clinic are the 
public schools, juvenile court, agency for 
child-placing and protection, family so 
cial service agencies, and the public- 
health agency. 


«“ 

Tue first step in organizing for a clinic 
is to bring representatives of these agen- 
cies together in a temporary committee, 
which shall find out all about clinics and 
how to establish one. This committee 
should form a permanent larger organiza- 
tion and the personnel of a board of direc- 
tors, taking into consideration all the 
community groups that are or should be 
interested. The permanent organization, 
thru its board, should introduce to the 


cninemntiementin 





“Very Best Fruit Cake” 
y 
Alice M. Child 


NOVEMBER days warn us that Christ- 
mas is on the way and that it is none too 
early to prepare the fruit cake so that it 
may be mellowing for the holiday season. 
Here is a choice recipe: 


Y{ pound of citron 
4 pound of lemon peel 
Y4 pound of orange peel 
14 pound of candied cherries 
6 pound of nutmeats 
pound of dates 
pound of candied pineapple 
pound of raisins 
und of dry coconut 
pound (1 cupful) of shortening 
¥% cupful of sugar 
a ag of honey 


Nee 
Rakha 


14 
4 


ENS 


ie coal (2 cupfuls) of flour 

1 teaspoonful of allspice 

V4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

¥% teaspoonful of cloves 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

6 tablespoonfuls of fruit juice (grape- 
fruit, orange, grape, or other juice) 


Shred the peel, halve the cherries, nut- 
meats, and dates. Cut the pineapple in 
pieces ‘the size of almonds. Chop the coconut 


very fine. Dredge the fruit thoroly in 4 
cupful or more of the flour. Sift the remain- 
ing flour with the dry ingredients. Cream 
the shortening with the sugar, and add the 
honey. Stir in the eggs, well beaten. Add 
the dry ingredients and the fruit juice alter- 
nately, blending thoroly. Pour batter over 
the floured fruit and mix until all the fruit 
is well covered with batter. Line oiled bak- 
ing tins with 3 layers of wax paper, allowing 
V4 inch of paper to extend above all sides 
of the pan. Pour all the batter into pans 
lightly; do not flatten. Bake in a slow oven 
(250 degrees) for 4 hours. This recipe makes 
5 pounds of fruit cake. 

Place a flat pan containing 2 cupfuls of 
water in the bottom of the oven while bak- 
ing the cake. This is done because experi- 
ments have shown that the cakes baked in 
the oven with water have greater volume, 
a better appearance, a more moist texture, 
and a smooth, shiny glaze which makes it 
unnecessary to add an extra glaze. 


[Editor's Note: This recipe is the result of 
experimental work in fruit-cake making 
done in the division of home economics of 
the University of Minnesota. The staff of 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Tasting-Test 
Kitchen, after sampling it, gave it the 
name “Very Best Fruit Cake.’’] 

















And busy mothers find this 
breakfastis preparedso quickly. 
Just whisk Quick Quaker into 
boiling water—cook 22 minutes 
—and it’s ready! 





Storing up energy for a busy morning with 
a good hot Quaker Oats breakfast. “Lor- 
raine is a little human dynamo,” writes her 
mother."She just has to have a good energy 
breakfast every morning.” 


VERY new discovery in child feed- 
E ing points to the importance of 
better breakfasts. Gains in weight— 
better health—higher marks in school— 
follow when children are given the right 
kind of breakfast. 

To mothers who ask, “What is the 
right breakfast for children?” nutrition- 
ists answer, “One that gives energy that 
lasts the morning through.” 


Such a breakfast is Quaker Oats 


Oatmeal is one of the greatest of energy 
cereals. Its 16% protein for repair, its 
whole-grain vitamins and minerals for 


body building, its “slow- burning” 


Try Quaker Quick Milk Macaroni. Delicious flavor. Cooks in 5 to 8 minutes, 


Growing children need the morning 





sustaining energy—make it the supreme 
vigor breakfast for children and grown- 
ups, too. 

Added to this—Quaker has a rich, 
nut-like savoriness no other oatmeal has 
ever been able to imitate. A flavor that 
comes from the special Quaker process 
of roasting the choice whole oats through 
14 different ovens . .. till they’re fairly 
bursting with rich flavor! 


The supreme fast-cooking oat 





You need only cook these 
tender flakes 2% minutes. 
And they're deliciously done. 
And so one of the most whole- 


energy Quaker Oats breakfasts provide 


a os 
8 =e 


some breakfasts you could give your 
family, is also the quickest to prepare! 


A breakfast for five for 3 cents 


Tomorrow morning, every morning, 
start the whole family off with that last- 
ing glow of energy that Quaker Oats 
breakfasts give. Remember a Quaker 
Oats breakfast for a family of five actu- 
ally costs but 3 cents! The Quaker Oats 

Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Listen in to the Quaker Oats 
radio programs of fun... over 
N. B. C. and affiliated stations. 
Consult the radio. program in 
your news paper. 


UAKER OATS 


See Advertising Index, page 77 



















iced from 
Met, 


BILLIARDS 


will Provide 
Enjoyable 


and Raceful dven ings 














for 


Both the Children and You ! 


| adorns normal child wants to move about 
—to be on his feet—whether he is in the 
house or out in the yard. It’s real punish- 
ment for him when he’s kept pinned to a 
seat. Nature, too, knows it’s better for any 
child to exercise his arms and legs. 


“The home” you say, “is not a place for 
ee pe ses gp and tumbling about. It’s 
hard on floors, rugs and furniture, and even 


more severe on one’s nerves.” 
But the desire for movement and action on 
the part of children is a natural, physiological 
craving. We must make some allowance for 
it. The easy solution to the whole problem is 
a game that keeps children on their feet with- 
out turning the whole house into a play- 
ground, BILLIARDS DOES JUST THIS WITH 
AMAZING PERFECTION. And how boys and 
girls love the game. 
During the long winter evenings, especially, 
billiards will transform your home. Children 
will play quietly, contentedly, happily, eagerly, 
enthusiastically. While they are playing they 
will be developing character—unselfishness, 
sportsmanship, fairness, and in addition, 
cultivating a quickness and keenness of eye 
that will be calpile to them in other sports. 
Bed time will be all too soon. 
When the spirit moves you, and it often will, 
ou can join the young ones. For billiards 
he no age limit. You will get as much of a 
kick out of the game as the kids. See if you 
don’t—and what other game can you play 
with them on an equal footing, without un- 
due fatigue? 








THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [II. 
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Brunswick has developed a number of models, 
specially designed for juvenile purposes— 
strong, sturdy, lasting tables, built to the 
same rigid specifications as the regular 
Brunswick home and championship tables. 
Each item of playing equipment is built with 
the utmost care and with the same regard 
for quality as the table itself. Not toys, but 
real billiard tables reduced in size, they pos- 
sess accurate playing qualities and are built 
to give years of service. 

Brunswick Junior Playmate Billiard Tables 
are available in 6 sizes at $6.50, $12.50, 
$17.50, $25.00, $60.00 and $100.00. 

Leading department, hardware, furniture 
and sporting goods stores sell them. 

Look for the gold and black Brunswick 
trademark on the rail (shown below). It’s 
your guarantee that your money is buying 
not a cheap imitation, but the genuine 
Brunswick JUNIOR PLAY MATE Billiard 
Table, built and backed by Brunswick, the 
world’s oldest and largest manufacturers of 


Billiard Tables. 
Mail the coupon for “The Home Magnet”, 


a book with complete information, sizes, 
prices and illustrations of Brunswick Tables. 
Also the name and address of the nearest 
authorized Brunswick dealer. 

a ae 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. - 
Dept. J-1, 623-633 So, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please send your 
5 **Home Magnet” a booklet giving descriptions, sizes, 
prices and your easy payment plan on Brunswick 
Home Billiard Tables. 
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You Can Have a 
Child-Guidance Clinic 


public the facts about child-guidance 
clinics and formulate a workable program. 

“As a practicable suggestion, I think it 
might be emphasized that any community 
which is interested in child-guidance 
clinics should first of all make a rating of 
the extent to which it may hope to build, 
then start on a modest basis far below 
this ultimate but with a definite program 
of progressive development and provision 
for financing up to a certain limit. The 
community should be guided in this by a 
group of local people who are willing to 
study their jobs and put time into the 
proposition. 


V4 HERE sstate help is available the 
clinic can be obtained as soon as the com- 
munity is ready for it. If agencies do not 
exist which can care for the preliminary 
and follow-up work, the board can handle 
it by hiring one competent person for the 
task. 

“The states undertaking a program of 
this sort, we feel, should place their efforts 
first in those communities which have 
promise of developing their own programs 
and taking over their full responsibility 
later, thereby releasing the state for work 
in less privileged communities. In this way 
the larger cities will tend to be served first, 
but in compensation for that their service 
will be temporary only and the state will 
gradually take on permanent responsibil- 
ity for the more rural districts.” 

Should your state provide no help at 
present, you should proceed to organize 
as Doctor Stevenson has suggested, but 
work with state rather than with local 
agencies. Mental-hygiene committees 
are being formed now, in response to the 
appeal of the White House Conference, in 
states which have no program. It will be 
their duty to set in motion the machinery 
for such a program. 

School systems, Parent-Teacher associ- 
ations, public-health organizations, and 
medical societies are peculiarly fitted to 
make the start. But it is a task also that 
may be undertaken by any public-spirited 
citizen, wherever he may be found. It is a 
task for you, if you are interested in child- 


hood. 








How to Serve Your 
Community 


Do you belong to a service club 
(Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Co-operative) 
which wishes to contribute an out- 
standing community work? Is your 
Parent-Teacher Association or Women’s 
Club looking for a program which will 
mean the greatest contribution to child 
life and child welfare? 

Send for the Better Homes and Gardens 
plan for organizing a child-guidance 
clinic. It has been prepared with the 
assistance of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. With this detailed 
plan is a sheet which tells what is being 
done in your state for mental health and 
child-guidance, and in addition refer- 
ences which will give you complete in- 
formation about child -guidance clinics. 
Address Box 1211, Better Homes and 
Gardens Child-Guidance Clinic Service, 
inclosing a 2-cent stamp, and ask for 


Leaflet No. B-C-10.—THE EDITORS. 





























































Discovered! A Wax that | 














Resists the Hardest Wear | 


—cuts work in half! 


OW, after years of research the way 

has been discovered to blend and 
emulsify a super-fine wax compound that 
will go on the floor more easily—actually 
cut work in half—and give the floor a 
beautiful, lustrous surface that neither 
pounding feet nor scraping chairs can 
mar. It is called the Koric Process. 

Test this new wax compound on the 
busiest floor in your home and we promise 
that you’ll never use another wax. 

First of all, you'll discover that it is 
easier to handle, almost as easy to put on 
a floor as sweeping. It adorns the room 
with new beauty. 

Then, with the passing of time, your 
admiration will increase. You'll note that 
floors don’t require so much dusting and 
sweeping, and the hard wax resists wear 
much longer than you ever expected. 


Now...with less work, keep your floors 
looking like new—whether they are var- 
nished, shellacked, painted, stained or 
covered with linoleum. Bring out the 
beauty of the natural woods in your fur- 
niture. Use this new wax on floors and 
furniture. 

Remember: There’s just one — only 
one—wax prepared by the secret Koric 
Process and that is OLD ENGLISH. There 
is no substitute, so demand it by name! 


Old English 


AX 
PASTE and LIQUID 





Make this Test 


Take Your Morning Canter ff 
Over the Parlor Floor! 
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FREE—Large | 
Can of New 
Liquid Polish 
Now, fill in and mail this coupon and we'll 
send you a large can of the new OLD 
ENGLISH Liquid Wax Polish—greaseless— 


enough to make every piece of furniture in 
your living room look like new! 





PF Pee Sees ees ees eS SSeS SSeS See 


: MAIL FOR FREE CAN OF WAX POLISH 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 11-BHG 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me—free—a large trial can of the 
new OLD ENGLISH Liquid Wax Polish. 


ie iacciaidicessiiintnp dinieiatnctchbieabadnns 0 
See Advertising Index, page 77 






















THEY WERE 
MARRIED 
in “ Eigh ty-one 


OU wouldn't recognize Granny and 

Grandad in this old tintype. But it is 
they — as they looked on the day they began 
their 50 years of sweetheart days. Now she is 
the sweet, gray-haired little woman... nearing 
seventy years... whom you so often see. His 
work here was finished just a year ago. 

Many times, when the winds how] and the 
rain lashes down — she silently thanks the one 
who suggested the CLARK Vault at the time 
her life-long sweetheart went home. She knows 
that within its protecting influence is a safe, 
serene sanctuary — into which outside elements 
may not intrude. 


We make CLarK Metal Vaults of specially 
processed, rustproofed metals because this 
is the only material that is absolutely non- 
porous — proof against water, and against 
c-r-u-m-b-|-i-n-g ! 

We fuse each joint and seam by double 
welding until the entire vault is one continuous, 
seamless, jointless piece. 

We test each vault, submerged under 5000 
pounds of water — for leaks. Not even a pinhole 
leak can escape. Then we guarantee it for 50 
years, CLARK De Luxe Vaults of solid copper 
are guaranteed forever. 

Leading funeral directors everywhere can 
furnish the CLARK Vault in a choice of nine 
appropriate finishes. Cadmium plating by the 
Udylite process is included. Prices are very 
reasonable — within the means of all. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Western Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULTS 


This trade-mark is on the erd of every genuine 
waterproof Clark Grave Vault 


A Small House 
| for a Small Purse 


| [ Continued from page 32 | 


The value of the attached garage is 
| reflected in many ways. The convenience 
| of the inside entrance is appreciable to all, 
but the room gained above for a bedroom 

and bathroom is an additional asset at 
very little additional expense. 

As we analyze the second floor we find 
| three comfortable bedrooms, a bathroom, 

and an abundance of closet space. Each 
| bedroom has cross-ventilation and at least 
one large closet. The main bedroom has in 
addition to the regular closet a large 
dressing closet completely equipped with 
wardrobes, a seat, and a small window for 
light and ventilation. The bedroom at the 
left is similar, except that it has but one 
large closet. At the rear of the house is the 
smaller bedroom and the bathroom. Of 
course, the bathroom is modern in every 


detail, including a tile floor and wainscot. | 


Just outside the bathroom door, in the 
small hall, is the linen cabinet, which is 
complete with shelving and drawers. Its 
location is also convenient to all three 
bedrooms. 


ALTHO these rooms are compact they 
are nevertheless extremely pleasant, and 
furniture chosen in the small scale may yet 
be as comfortable and charming as the 
exterior of the house. Simplicity is the 
keynote—unpretentious, 
from elaboration, inexpensive rugs or car- 


pets, but one set of curtains to let plenty | 


of light into all rooms, mirrors to reflect 
color and to create a feeling of spacious- 
ness. 


house of this size than in much larger ones. 
It should be used to blend with the light 
at the windows, in delicate tints on the 
walls and ceilings to increase the apparent 
size of the rooms, on large pieces of furni- 
ture, such as the davenport, to make them 
less conspicuous, in floor coverings to af- 
ford a neutral background. To achieve the 
most satisfactory results at the least 
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cost a color scheme should be made before 
furnishings are bought. Starting with one 
of your favorite colors on the walls and 


ceilings of the first floor, paint the inside | 


of all shelves and closets a bright and 


contrasting color. A tint of this gay color | 
can then be used for the second-floor walls | 


and ceilings, with the closets painted with 
the downstairs color. A scheme of this sort 
will unify the rooms without lack of inter- 
est and at the same time save the trouble 
and expense of a number of color schemes 
that would have to be brought together. 

Allowing for a wide drive on one side 
and ample space for planting on the other, 
a lot 50 feet wide would be an ideal plot 
of ground for this house, and facing it 
north or east would bring the morning 
sun in the dining-room and kitchen. One 
cannot overestimate the value of thus 


| adding to the cheeriness of the home. 


Sucu a house as we have described 
should be pleasing to many because of its 
attractive appearance but should appeal 
to many others because it solves a prob- 
lem of economy; that is, it contains six 
compact but well-proportioned rooms and 
an attached garage in an unusually small 
amount of space, and yet beauty has not 
been sacrificed. 








Plaster 


for 


: Patching 








anyone can use it 


Rutland Patching Plaster makes it easy 
——- that crack or hole in wall or 
ceiling yourself. Requires no special 
skill. Just add water, then apply. 
Doesn’t set too fast like plaster of paris, 
Gives you plenty of 





furniture free | 


Color is even more important in a 





time to smooth it in ' 
place. Makes perma- 
nent patch. Won’t 
shrink, crack, swell 
or fall out. Takes paint 
or wall-paper perfect- 
ly and won’t show 
through. At paint or 
hardware stores. 
Made by Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rutland, Vt. 


‘RUTLAND 


PATCHING PLASTER 


ENGLAND’S BEST 




















Sutton’s Giant Double Zinnia—35 and 60 
cents per packet 


“YouTH ANDOLDAGE> 


GRANDMOTHER knew Zinnias by this old-fashioned 
name — but she never saw such glorious Zinnias 
as these. In the Giant-flowered strains a wonder- 
ful change has arisen in color, size and form. 

Sutton’s Seeds include the choicest strains of 
the world’s finest flowers. Best of all, Sutton’s 
Seeds grow and bloom in the United States as 
thriftily as they do in England. Send for the new 


Sutton’s Amateur’'s Guide in Horticulture 
and General Garden Seed Catalogue 


This 200-page book also includes particulars of 
the vegetables recently shown by us at the Atlan- 
tic City Pageant. Sent postpaid for 35 cents. As 
a special offer, we will send Mr. Leonard Sutton’s 
new book, “Annuals,” and the Sutton Guide for 
$1 postpaid. Send International Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS, LTD., 











DEPT. B, READING, ENGLAND 














HESE days of ensembles and color schemes 
4 make it increasingly difficult to find gifts 
exactly suitable. Then, too, there’s the further 
complicating factor of personal taste and pref- 
erence. All of us know too well that it’s not 
easy to find appropriate gifts for every one on 
our lists. 

But, there is one gift that almost all of your 
friends will enjoy—a subscription to Better 
Homes and Gardens. Not only appropriate at 
Christmas, but appreciated for months tocome. 

As you read this copy of Better Homes and 
Gardens, think of the friends who, like your- 
self, are always interested in making their homes 
still more attractive. And what more appro- 
priate gift could there be for these friends than 
a subscription to Better Homes and Gardens. 
Here, indeed, is an opportunity to take care 
of many of the names on your Christmas list. 


Always an Appropriate Gift 


_..one thats sure to be appreciated! 





Better Homes and Gardens as a Christmas re- 
membrance has, for years, been welcomed by 
a growing number of Better Homes and Gardens 
subscribers. It’s a happy way to remember 


many of your friends 
at Christmas ... a 
constant reminder of 
your friendship and 
thoughtfulness. 

It’s inexpensive, too, 
for a year’s subscrip- 
tion costsonly 60cents, 
two years only $1.00. 
Use the order blank en- 
closed in this issue, to 
send in your friends’ 
subscriptions—and 
they'll be grateful to 
you for years to come. 


We Furnish 
Cards Free 


HE card (illustrated 
above) is one you'll be 
woud to send to anyone. 
tself an attractive mes- 
sage of Christmas cheer 
—it is a delightful re- 
membrance, because of 
the message it bears. We 
furnish envelopes to 
match, free of charge. 
Right now is a good time 
for you to order as many 
pr as you will want. 
They will be sent to you 
promptly. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


See Advertising Index, page 77 
























































oven (ctable 
(or refrigerator 


AX 


Be. Now a new branch of the Pyrex 
family makes its bow... . 4 dishes 
gifted with new talents and known to 
their admiring public as The Pyrex Re- 
frigerator Set. 









These covered dishes bake and serve 
delicious dinners... then, with acro- 
batic ease, they pile up on each other and 
slide right into your 1ce box! 

The dish 6” square, 2” high, fits neatly 
on its 6” twin, 3” high. And the 9” 
oblong dish, 2” high, performs the same 
feat with its own teammate, 3” high. 


All four together cost only $4.40. The 
square pair is only $1.85 ... the oblong 
twins, $2.55. And, if you wish, you can buy 
them one at a time, from 85¢ to $1.40. 


In addition to this set of four, there’s a 
large size— 1054” long—at $2.25. 


You can buy them at hardware shops and 
in department stores near-by. They are guar- 
anteed for 2 years against breakage from oven 
heat or refrigerator cold, 


FREE —Book of 36 Menus—Whole meals baked 
in 20,30 or 45 minutes. We'll gladly send you this 
book, and our illustrated price list, if you'll write 
your name and address on the corner of this page; 
tear it off, and mail to Corning Glass Works, Dept. 
D-90, Corning, N. Y. 


“Pyrex” is a trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning 
Glass Works. Prices are slightly higher in the West and Canada. 
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R OUN D 


COOKS’ 


be ee a 


Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 








ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





TURKEY SCRAPPLE 


Break the carcass 
of the left-over Thanks- 
giving turkey with any 
meat adhering into 
pieces and cover with 
boiling water. Simmer 
1 hour, then cool. 

Pick the meat from 
the bones and chop 
coarsely or run thru 
the coarse knife of a 
food-chopper. Add the 
meat to the broth, sea- 
son with salt and pepper and a tiny bit of 
sage and scraped onion. Bring to boiling 
and add white cornmeal gradually, using 
about 1 cupful of cornmeal to 1 quart of 
the meat mixture, or enough to make a 
thick mush. 

Simmer the mixture 30 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally to keep it from sticking, 
then pour into a suitable shallow mold 
and let stand until very firm. Slice and 
roll in flour or cornmeal and sauté on a 
hot greased griddle until both sides are 
crisp and nicely browned.—Miss C. J. S., 
California. 

JELLIED-TOMATO SALAD 
(Serves 6) 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
Y{ cupful of cold water 
1\% cupfuls of scalding canned tomato juice 
(seasoned) 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice or vinegar 
Y{ teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of finely chopped or shredded cabbage 
V6 cupful of shredded green peppers 
Y4 cupful of sliced stuffed olives 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 
minutes. Add the hot tomato juice and 
stir until the gela- 
tine is dissolved. 
Add the lemon 
juice and salt and 
cool until it is slightly thickened, then 
add the cabbage, peppers, and olives. 
Pour into 1 large mold or into individual 
molds and chill until firm. Serve on let- 
tuce with mayonnaise.—Mrs. I. G. L., 
Montana. 


COFFEE 


Canned Tomato Juice 
Makes It Easy 


FIG PUDDING 
(Serves 8) 


| cupful of ground figs (uncooked and packed 
rather solidly) 


WE SUGGEST THIS 
AFTER-THANKSGIVING 
MENU 


TURKEY SCRAPPLE 
JELLIED-TOMATO SALAD 
TOASTED ROLLS 
QUINCE PRESERVES 


FIG PUDDING WITH 
CRANBERRY HARD SAUCE 


¥% cupful of ground nut- 
meats 

34 cupful of fine dry bread 
crumbs 

34 cupful of sugar 


2 eggs 
1 cupful of bottled milk, or 
Y cupful of evaporated 
milk diiuted with 
¥% cupful of water 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
shortenin 
14 cupful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of any bak- 
ing powder 
\% teaspoonful of cinna- 
° mon 
34 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of grated lemon rind 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
Grind the figs in a food-chopper, using 
a fine knife, then grind the nutmeats and 
dry bread. Mix the sugar and eggs until 
smooth, add the milk and melted shorten- 
ing, and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Add the ground figs, crumbs, and nut- 
meats, then the flour (which has been 
sifted with the baking powder, spices, and 
salt), and add the lemon rind and juice. 
Stir until well mixed and pour into but- 
tered and floured pudding pans. Set in a 
covered steamer, in individual molds, and 
steam 1 hour; then dry out in a moderate 
oven for 15 minutes. Serve hot with hard 
sauce.—Miss M. D., Iowa. 
CRANBERRY HARD SAUCE 
Cream 14 cupful of butter to a paste. 
Work in enough powdered sugar to make 
a thick smooth sauce. Add 4 cupful of 
strained cranberry sauce or 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of eeuneny Bny and 3 drops of 
sherry flavoring. Mix and add additional 
powdered sugar so that the sauce will hold 
its shape. Chill, and when ready to serve 
the hot portions of fig pudding, top with 
the sauce.—Mrs. P. M. N., North Dakota. 
LEBKUCHEN 
(German Curistmas Cakes) 
16 cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of molasses 
1 cupful of warm coffee infusion 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
4% cupfuls of flour 
2 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


MILK 








for Your Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book 





ADD RECIPES FROM COOKS’ ROUND TABLE 


SEND FOR THESE 


“36 Ways to Serve Bacon.” See page 
5 

Free Diet Service and “Healthful Living” 
Booklet. See page 50. 


Booklet of 30 Menus. See page 56. 


RECIPE BOOKLETS 


“New Quick Cocoa Recipe.”” See page 59. 
New Recipe Booklet. See page 60. 
Baking-Powder Recipe Book. See page 61. 
Maple-Flavor Cookery. See page 62. 
“Your Party Cake Book.” See page So. 














1 teaspoonful of cloves 
1 teaspoonful of allspice 

34 teaspoonful of salt 

4 pound of finely shredded citron 

\4 pound of finely shredded candied orange peel 
Y4 pound of finely shredded candied lemon peel 
1h cupfuls of chopped or ground pecans 

Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add the eggs and beat until 
mixed, then add the molasses and the cof- 
fee, in which the soda has been dissolved. 
Sift the flour with the cocoa, spices, and 
salt and add to the mixture alternately 
with the citron, fruit peels, and nutmeats, 
which have been mixed together. 

Grease 2 large cooky sheets and spread 
the batter on these to % inch thickness, 
leaving about 14% inches around the 
edge for the batter to spread while baking. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for 25 minutes. Remove from the oven 
and ice thinly with a boiled icing or 
with a quick icing made by beating 2 egg 
whites until stiff, then adding enough 
powdered sugar to spread. Flavor with 
orange extract. When the icing is almost 
set, cut into 2-inch squares. Remove from 
the pan when cool. These cookies improve 
with standing.—Miss B. B., Texas. 


DELICIOUS DUCK 


Cut the duck into suitable size pieces 
for serving. Salt and pepper and roll in 
flour. Heat a generous amount of butter 
in a deep heavy skillet 
and brown the meat 
nicely. Sprinkle with 4 
teaspoonful of thyme 
and add 1 cupful of thick sweet cream or 
undiluted evaporated milk. Cover tightly 
and simmer slowly over a low blaze until 
very tender, about 11% hours. Serve at 
once. Any wild meat, such as rabbit, 


A Much-prized 
Family Recipe 


prairie chicken, or pheasant, is also deli- 


This is a 


cious cooked in this fashion. 


much-prized recipe.—Mrs. A. T., Oregon. | 


FUDGE DELIGHTS 
(1% dozen) 
¥4 cupful of condensed milk 
2 squares of melted chocolate 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Y{ teaspoonful of vanilla 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 
14 cupful of moist coconut 
Mix the ingredients in the order named 
and drop by small spoonfuls 
Chewy and on a greased cooky sheet. 
Like Fudge Bake in a slow oven (325 
degrees) for 15 to 20 min- 
utes.—Mrs. R. H. M., New Jersey. 


PUMPKIN PIE 
1% cupfuls of sieved, cooked pumpkin 
“4 cupful of brown sugar 
14 teaspoonful of ginger 
14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
\4 teaspoonful of mace 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


2e 

11% cupfuls of milk (part cream or evaporated 
milk may be used) 

'g cupful of nutmeats (may be omitted) 

Mix the sugar, spices, and salt. Add the 
eggs and beat only until mixed. Add the 
pumpkin, milk, and nutmeats, and stir 
until well com- 
bined. Line a deep 
pie pan with pas- 
try and prick a few times with a ar 
Bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) until 
lightly browned. Reduce the te to 325 
degrees, pour in the filling, and bake until 
the filling is firm.—Mrs. S. L. H., Texas. 


The Pie of the Season 





Readers are invited to send in their 
favorite recipes. One dollar will be 
paid for each recipe published in the 
magazine.—T7THE EDITORS. 

















THE YEAR OF THE WISE PENNIES 














Every now and then the world 
passes through a period when sen- 
sible economy is the watchword— 
when sensible buying is the rule. 
It is in such times — in these years 
of the wise pennies — that people 
learn most about values. 

And it is then more than ever 
that wise soap pennies turn to 
Fels-Naptha. For buying soap is buy- 
ing washing help—and Fels-Naptha 
brings you extra help which makes 
it the thriftiest sort of bargain. 

Fels-Naptha brings you two brisk, 
busy helpers instead of one. Plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha (you can 
smell it for yourself!), and unusu- 
ally good soap combined in each 
big, generous golden bar. So when 
Fels-Naptha goes into your wash 
you get the extra help of naptha, 
the dirt-loosener, and soap, the 
dirt-remover, working together to 
make your clothes clean and clover- 
sweet without hard rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha does a thorough job 
whether you use it in hot, luke- 
warm or cool water. You can soak 
or boil with it, if you wish. You 
can use it in machine or tub. And 
Fels-Naptha, though an earnest, 
helpful worker is gentle. It con- 


tains glycerine and helps keep your 
hands nice. 

Get a few bars of Fels-Naptha 
(or a 10 bar carton) from your gro- 
cer today. Use it—and discover the 
extra help that makes your soap pen- 
nies wise pennies. 


Special Offer — Whether you have 
been using Fels-Naptha for years, or have 
just now decided to try its extra help, 
we'll be glad to send you a Fels-Naptha 
Chipper and a sample bar. Many women 
who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into 
their washing machines, tubs, or basins 
find the chipper handier than using a 
knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, 
you can make fresh, golden soap chips 
(that contain plenty of naptha!) just as 
you need them. Mail coupon, with four 
cents in stamps enclosed to help cover 
postage, and we'll send you the chipper 
and sample bar without further cost. 
Here’s the coupon—mail it now! 


© 1991, FELS @ Co. 





B. H. 11-31) 

FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha 
Chipper and sample bar of Fels-Naptha 


Soap offered in this advertisement. I enclose 





four cents in stamps to help cover postage. 
Name a 
Street Lo SES SHES 
Gity a ow 
tate — ss 

Please print name and address c ompletely 














FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR * * * 











See Advertising Index, page 77 














@ Just wHat 


YOU’VE ALWAYS 
NEEDED IN THAT 
COLD ROOM! 











ELECTRIC HEAT FAN-FORCED 
WHERE YOU WANT IT! 


Anp MY! How it raises the temperature 
in the room! In that cold corner or hard-to- 
heat room in your home—in your bathroom 
or wherever you need extra or temporary 
heat—just plug it in and you'll be warm... 
The new Arvin Fan-Forced Electric Heat Cir- 
culator is a marvelous comfort to enjoy. It 
operates on the same basic principle as the 
well-known Arvin Hot Water Car Heater, but 
it uses 110-AC electric current as the source 
of heat. Draws cold air off the floor—heats it 
—and a small electric fan forces the heated 
air out into the room... Put your hand in 
front of it and it doesn’t seem to be so hot, 
but this new and different type of heater 
really warms the air in the room—and it 
raises the temperature to a comfortable 
Safe 
for children. Approved by the Underwriter’s 


degree in a surpisingly short time... 


Laboratories and Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Sells for only $12.75. See any dealer 
handling electrical appliances. Your dealer 
has it or will get it for you from his jobber— 
or we will ship direct upon receipt of price. 
NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, Incorporated, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Also manufacturers of Arvin 
Car Heaters. 


ARVIN 


FAN-FORCED 
ELECTRIC HEAT 
CIRCULATOR 











Books for 
Boys and Girls 


[ Continued from page 48 | 


Goreu fab Ser, is often the only thing 
needed to unlock the golden gates, and 
your chiid will walk in beauty as he reads 
such a book as The Epic of Kings: Hero 
Tales of Ancient Persia, by Firdusi, trans- 
lated by Helen Zimmern (The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50). I can ’t resist suggest- 
ing this book; it is so perfectly beauti- 
ful, tho it is a bit advanced for the normal 
10-year-old reader. Jrish Fairy Tales, by 
James Stephens (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.50), links a distinctive literary 
style with a richly fanciful and ancient 
folk lore. The Children of Odin, by a 
Colum (The Macmillan Company, $2),1 
the best retelling of the glorious ene 
legends with which I am familiar. 


ANOTHER question brought to our very 
doorstep repeatedly by disarmingly at- 
tractive and ardently persuasive young 
men and women is, “To buy or not to 
buy the book sets of selected readings for 
children, such as My Book House (Book 
House for Children, 6 volumes, $39.50) 
or Book Trails (Shephard & Lawrence, 
Inc., 8 volumes, $42.50)?” Judging from 
the many letters of inquiry that reach me 
from all over the country, I am not the 
only parent who has been puzzled. Here 
again it is impossible to give a set answer. 
These are both intelligently edited, 

tractively made sets, and any children 
that I have known, given the chance, will 
read and re-read each volume with joy 
and profit. However, a careful, book- 
loving parent can assemble just as useful 
material at much less cost and in addi- 
tion give to his child, from the outset, a 
feel of the infinite variety of delight that 
books offer, whether big, little, or middle- 
sized, gayly illustrated in color, or quaint- 
ly margined with pen-and- ink sketches. 
And, too, I think it an enriching literary 
experience for a child to recognize rather 
early the distinctive work of individual 
authors. When you say, “How about 
reading Christina Rosetti’s Sing-Song to- 
night or some of Hans Christian Ander- 
sens’s fairy tales?” it seems to me a child 
gets more of an understanding of the 
meaning of literature than when he has a 
half hour’s hodgepodge of Mother Goose, 
Walter de la Mare, and E. H. Mulock all 


read out of a single volume. 


A SECOND question is,““A child’s ency- 
clopedia—yes or no? If yes, what set is 
best?” 

I consider our Book of Knowledge (The 
Grolier Society, 20 volumes), a most useful 
literary tool for the home library, espe- 
cially for small children. 

Two other sets are both very fine: 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (Comp- 
ton Publishing Company, 16 volumes, 
fourteenth edition) would be my selection 
for children in the age group around Io. It 
may be had in several beautiful bindings. 
The World Book Encyclopedia (W. F. 
Quarrie & Company, 13 volumes, fifth 
edition, is a regularly indexed encyclo- 
pedia and a splendid reference book for 
the high-school student. If, however, you 
already have an adult encyclopedia such 
as the Brittanica (Encyclopedia Brittani- 
ca, Inc., 24 volumes, fourteenth edition) 
in your home library, The World Book 
would seem to me unnecessary. 
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THEY BE WHITE OR GRAY? 


It’s up to you. If you wash your 
white clothes in hard water, even 
bleaching and bluing won't pre- 
vent them from turning gray. 
The harsh alkalis in hard water 
combine with soap and dirt to 
form a scum almost impossible 
to scrub or rinse away. 


But you can wash in soft 
water! Add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of Mel’o to a washtub 
full of the hardest water. In- 
stantly it is softened. Suds are 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift 
and thorough. Less soap is 
needed, yet clothes are clean — 
your white wash dries snow-white. 


Try a can of Mel’o tomorrow. 
It simplifies washing, spares ten- 
der hands, adds comfort to the 
bath. Sold by your grocer—10c 
(slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers 
of Sani-Flush.) 








Cooking Odors 
Quickly 
Banished / 


— 
Don't let cooking fumes fill your e x 
home with disagreeable odors, grease and SS 
smoke. A VictorClean-AirVentilatorsolves 7 

this problem and keeps the entire home fresh and 

sweet. Quickly installed i in _ ordinary window 

—it moves over 800 cu. ft. of air (the capacity 

of the average kitchen) every minute. 


VICTOR VENTILATORS 


Ask your electric appliance dealer about Victor \ 
Ventilators. He'll gladly put one in your home for a free 
trial demonstration. Then you'll know what it means to 
have pure, fresh air and you'll see why a Victor 
for itself in money saved on cleanin Pills 
alone. Be sure to write for our free let on 
**Home Ventilation’’ and your nearest dealer's 
Mail a post card now! 


The Cincinnati Victor Co. 
722 Reading Rd.. Cincinnati... 












HOOK RUG DESIGN 
ORS 


|| Sent Postpaid for only 10c 


; Gao of cuz newest and most popular 


ae eel ee ee te 
4 rug, 20 x 27 

eens only 100 (U. 8. nig ow fda work ti 
DEXTER YARNS, Dept. 1742-A, Elgin, Ilinois 


YARN Colored Wool For Rugs $1.15 tb. 





Knitting Yarn at bargain. 
Sample FREE 
Write Dept. 5 

H. A. Bartlett, (Mfr.), Harmony, Maine 











Looking Ahead to Its 
Christmas Philanthrophy 


| Continued from page 33 


knotted together, and two or more colors 
were used in each scarf or sash. It did not 
take a great deal of wool, and it was 
quickly made, so she offered several. 

Thelma decided she would make little 
stitch-in-time cushions to hang in hall 
closets. They were simple but, like Thel- 
ma, practical. The cushions were small 
and round and covered with percale 
wearing tiny sprigged designs and finished 
with a tape-bound ruffle. They hung by 
tape loops, so they were always to be 
found when they were needed. Each one 
held pins, needles all threaded with black 
and white thread, and several buttons 
fastened on with pins. 


Betry’s straw dolls were really too 
fragile to be counted as toys, but they 
were sO amusing we knew they would 
make a sensation with grown-ups. The 
legs and arms of the dolls she made of 
straws from the soda fountain, two straws 
to a doll. Each straw was bent 2 inches 
from the end to form the doll’s arms, and 
then they were wired together with a piece 
of pipe cleaner that extended up to hold 
a tightly wound bit of absorbent cotton 
to make the doll’s head. The long pieces of 
straw made the legs, which were folded 
up a short way from the ends to form feet. 
These feet were painted black and had 
short painted socks above them. The cot- 
ton face was also painted, and little tufts 
of the cotton were colored to make hair. 
Then the bodies were wound with more 
cotton to give the dolls a suggestion of 
figure and also to form a support for the 
clothes. Dressing them was most impor- 
tant, for some wore tiny shorts and some 
wore skirts. 

A row of tiny comic-strip creatures in 
rag-doll form was to be the contribution of 
our twins. They copied them from the 
newspapers, and as they are both clever 
at drawing, the faces and figures were 
amusing. Of course, the clothes helped a 
great deal in identifying them, for they 
were copied as carefully as possible. Ruth 
brought a supply of little s- and 10-cent 
candle shades and small lamp shades, the 
paper sort with no decorations. She 
trimmed the edges with colored cotton- 
bias tape. 


Our wares went like the proverbial hot 
cakes. At last when we shut up shop 
there was nothing left to pack. But that 
wasn’t all; we had taken so many orders 
we would be busy for days filling them. 
And what to do with this extra money? 
It was not to be counted in with the pro- 
ceeds from the bazaar. Then Betty 
cried: “I have a plan! Let’s use it for a 
Christmas philanthropy. I have a grand 
idea that I’ll tell at the next meeting.” 


[Strands of knitting wool can be knotted 
together quickly for a light scarf or bright 
sash. To procure the special directions 
for knotting, ask for Leaflet B-H-5 and 
address “Jane,” Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines.. Please inclose a 2-cent 
stamp for postage on your reply. Also, if 
you would like to have a collection of 
delicious candy recipes, ask for Leaflet 
B-F-7 and inclose a 2-cent stamp for it 
also.— Editor.] 









IF YOUR CHILD 


TREATS MILK LIKE THIS 





AND YOU WANT HIM [OR HER] 


TO ACT LIKE THIS 


Zz: 





A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 





ry BAKER'S COCOA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Millions of parents remember the delight of Baker’s Cocoa from 
their own childhood. Let this old favorite help you make milk 
tempting to your children. You know exactly what you serve when 
you give little folks Baker’s Cocoa, because you mix the ingre- 
dients yourself. The purest of cocoa, just the right amount of 
sugar, and fresh, sweet milk. That is a wholesome combination 
to tempt wayward appetites—to build sturdy arms and legs aad 
coax plumpness back to cheeks. Try the new quick recipe today. 









TRY THIS NEW QUICK COCOA RECIPE! 


1 cup cold water 
3 cups milk 


2 to 4 tablespoons 
sugar, dash of salt 


4 tablespoons Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Mix cocoa, sugar, salt and water in saucepan and place 
over direct heat. Stir until smooth; boil 2 minutes. 
Add milk and heat over slow fire. Do not boil. If 
desired, beat before serving. Serve at once. Serves 4. 


All measurements are level 
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ROBERTSHAW 


AutomatiCook 





Che UNSEEN CHEF 


WHO MAKES EVERY MEAL 


a Startling Success 


ASTERNOONS of new freedom. 
Leisure hours you never dreamed 
of having. Kitchen emancipation! That's 
what it is—this glorious release from 
oven watching that comes to you with 
the range that is Robertshaw equipped. 


Just a little gleaming dial with a bright 
porcelain handle. Simply turn. it to 
the correct setting—even that is 
figured out for you in advance — and 
your dinner will proceed 
to cook itself. The cooking 
will be better than the 
most renowned chef could 
do without a Robertshaw. 


A Cook Book you 
will keep forever. 
Because of its en- 
trancing menus 
and correct tem- 
perature guide, 
this Cook Book 
will become your 
inseparable 
helper. Just send 
25c to cover maii- 
ing costs. 


You are entitled to have 
a modern range with 
Robertshaw control. Let 
your range dealer show 
you the many fine ranges 
/ that are equipped with 
the Robertshaw. 


ROBERTSHAW 


THERMOSTAT CO. 
Youngwood, Penna. 
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Cowbo ry Ballads at Our 
Own Firesides 
[ Continued from page 23 | 


distinguishes it from what is called “ pop- 
ular” music, which is composed for the 


people instead of dy them. And since the | 


composer of “popular” music has a rather 
low estimate of what the people like, it is 
likely to be superficial in character and 
hence very short lived. 

The folk song, on the other hand, 
springs up rather spontaneously from 
among the people themselves. Someone 
who knows nothing about harmony and 
counterpoint but has a singing voice 
makes up a little song and sings it. Some- 
one else likes it but thinks he can improve 
upon it. Still others add to it or subtract 
from it to please themselves and their 
listeners. Pretty soon it has gone the 
rounds and has come to have a form that 
is appealing to everyone. 


THe true folk song is not usually put 
on paper for a long time, not until some 
trained musician happens to hear it and 
write it down. 

Not until recently did anyone even 
begin to understand what a wealth of song 
has been produced in the various sections 
of the country. The Negro “spirituals,” 
the Kentucky-mountaineer ballads which 
are close kin to the ballads of old England, 
the lumber-jack songs of the great North- 
west, the border songs of the Southwest, 
the cowboy and “nester” songs of the 
wide rolling plains—all may be classed as 
folk songs. 

The growth of the songs of and by the 
cow-punchers, who for a time lent their 
picturesque color to the West, is one of 
the interesting chapters in the history of 
American social life as well as American 
music. The cowboys were shut off from 
the rest of the world as few other modern 
workers have been. In the close-knit little 
community that they formed they shared 
food, experiences, and thoughts. Whatever 
entertainment they had they must make 
for themselves. 

Thus it happened that in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century in the most 
modern country on the globe, the old, old 
conditions for the creation of folk song 
were reset. Whenever and wherever men 
have been absolutely dependent upon 
themselves for entertainment, they have 
sung. Like their forefathers of a thousand 
years back, the cowboys whiled away 
time and expressed their joys and sorrows 
in song. 


ALONG with old songs the more inven- 
tive singers won the attention and ap- 
plause of their fellows by making up new 
words and tunes. The new songs passed 
along from one ranch to another, picking 
up word variations as they went and set- 
tling into better tunes. Sometimes con- 
tests were held, the men from one ranch 
backing their champion in his effort to 
“sing down” a rival from another ranch. 
Thus it happened, to use the words of 
Prof. John A. Lomax, that the cowboy 
ballads “seem to have sprung up as 
quietly and mysteriously as does the grass 
on the plains.” 

The range life as pictured in fiction was 
so romantic and colorful as to make every 
small boy long for a chance to swing into 
a silver-horned saddle, a six-shooter at his 
hip, and a lariat at his hand. In reality, 








ERGEANT?’S Condition Pills keep your 
dog feeling fit, and help him to resist 


disease. If your dog is irritable, restless, off 
his feed, give him Sergeant’s Condition Pills 
for a week. They’ll keep him on his toes! 
Try feeding your dog Sergeant’s Dog Food, 
the complete ration that contains plenty of 
freshly cooked beef. Tt builds health and 
stamina. We guarantee he will like it. 


A Famous Dog Bock Free 7 ~ ~ 


For complete information on how to care for 
your dog, diagnose and treat his ailments, 
feed and rear him properly . . . write for 
your free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book. 48 
pages of information that every dog owner 
needs. Contains “Symptom Chart” and 
many pictures. Get your copy. It may save 
your dog’s life. It’s Free. 

Our veterinarian will give you free advice 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 

POLK ua ——* CORP. 


2 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 


Sole Canadian Agents: Fred J. Whitlow & Co., Toronto 





Clever Way to Make 


EXTRA MONEY 





720 MONG BAK 


tl women can make extrs. money—hav- 
ng new fun—at ks spare time or 
full dae This big art institution now wants 
women everywhere to decorate clever art 
gifte at a big profit per piece. No experience 
needed. You do the work by a secret “3- 
step’’ method. You can start making money 
at once—up to $50 or more a week, opending 
on the time you can spare. No tedious stud 
We furnish hat ath ery A to start yc on—indet- 
ing big Artist's Out and Novelties. You 
earn while you learn. ” slombonile need not 


cost you & penny. 
NO CANVASSING 
We furnish new ‘Automatic Salesmen"’ designed to sell for you. You 
don’t even have to leave the house. Write today for B 
apres in colors and offer of $85 (retail) in beautif 
no money for this offer. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, 
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Art Gifts. 
ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Dept. 89-S, 
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Insure your own success by 

planting Star Roses. Every 

Star Rose must bloom, or you get 

your money back. Qur new “Fall 
Guide to Good Roses’ describes the 
200 best roses for America, including 
Europe's 1931 prize winning novelties! 
_ Guide is FREE. Ask for it today. 
Cona nd-Pyle Co., West Grove 103, Pa. 














Big Pr ofits in Candy Makine | 





First 4 


made on first 6 days! Alice Bradley, fam- 
ous teacher shows you at home with new 
“work sheet” — > Automati” 

lor free “work 


mediate orders. 
; ll on FUDGE ATE addresecs of 500 Buc 


Ce ary ienenten, 871 E. 58th St., Chicago 












however, the life was exceedingly monot- 
onous. 

People who still have the storybook 
picture of range life ought to read the 
songs the cowboys made and sang. From 
such a collection as Cowboy Songs, by 
Professor Lomax, of Texas University, 
one gets a more complete picture of the 
life than a hundred conventional “ West- 
erns” could give. 


Juvcep from a literary point of view, 
most of the verses are pretty crude. 
Judged from the musical point of view, 
most of the tunes are extremely simple 
and unsophisticated. Many of the songs 
are never printed in the collections for the 
good reason that they are not printable. 
But for all that the cowboy ballad is one 
of the interesting phenomena i in the “7 
tory of American music. And besides, i 
has about it a vitality and iediaaen 
that give it real musical charm. 

Suppose we look for a minute at some 
of these ballads of the old range life as it 
looked to the cowboy himself. Again and 
again they voice his protest against the 
romantic picture of life drawn by people 
who knew nothing about it. Here is part 
of one of the most vigorous of these pro- 
tests: 


A cowboy’s life is a dreary, dreary life, 
Some say it’s free from care: 

Rounding up the cattle from morning till night 
In the middle of the prairie so bare. 


Half-past four, the noisy cook will roar, 
“*Whoop-a-whoop-a-hey!”’ 

Slowly you will rise with sleepy-feeling eyes, 
The sweet, dreamy night passed away. 


The greener lad he thinks it’s play, 
He’ll soon peter out on a cold rainy day, 
With his big bell spurs and his Spanish hoss, 
He’ll swear to you he was once a boss. 


Springtime sets in, double trouble will begin, 
The weather is so fierce and cold; 

Clothes are wet and frozen to our necks, 
The cattle we can scarcely hold. 


The cowboy’s life is a dreary one, 

He works all day to the setting of the sun; 
And then his day’s work is not done, 

For there’s his night herd to go on. 


The wolves and owls with their terrifying howls 
Will disturb us in our midnight dream, 

As we lie on our slickers on a cold, rainy night 
Way over on the Pecos stream. 


Many other songs describe the long 
drive to the railroad in Kansas or the 
juicy grass of the Northwest. One of the 
most popular of them with radio singers 
is Whoopee-Ti-Yi-Ho, Git Along Little 
Dogies. The dogies, it should be said, were 
the yearling steers being moved several 
hundred miles from short to long grass. 
The song served the double purpose of 
passing the time for the rider in the saddle 
and of. soothing the cattle and thus lessen- 
ing the danger of stampede. 

Tales of heroism in the saddle are often 
told in the songs. There is the story of 
Utah Carroll, who saved his boss’s little 
daughter by ‘turning the stampede upon 
himself, and of Charlie Rutlage, killed in 
a spring round-up, “a place where death 
men mock,” and of Billy Venero, who 
rode thru certain death to warn the town 
where his sweetheart lived that an Apache 
band was on the raid, and of Bill Peters, 
the stage driver who had to kill “a pile of 
wild Comanches,” but in the end was 
slain himself. 








Big Bubbles 


in your batter... cause 


“Air Holes” 


Be sure to use Royal, 
experts advise; it insures 
a fine, even texture. 


wn happens inside your cake .. . 
while it’s baking? Would you like 
to peek right into it and see for yourself? 
Then look at the pictures above 
actual photographs—through a micro- 
scope—of two cakes baking in the oven. 


The picture on the left shows how 
your batter would look—if you used 
cheap, ordinary baking powder. 

See the big puffy gas bubbles. Every 
one leaves a hole in your cake . . . a hole 
as big around as a pencil. And when you 
taste the cake next day, it’s dry and 
crumbly . . . lacking in flavor. 

But the other picture tells quite a 
different story. It shows how Royal 


Baking Powder acts in your cake batter. 
Note the tiny bubbles—all about the 


in your cake 







@ (Left) Cake batter made with a cheap, ordi- 
nary typeof baking powder (photographed through 
the microscope after 5 minutes in the oven). See 
the large, irregular gas bubbles that formed in 
the batter. These bubbles leave big ‘‘air holes” 
that cause your cake to dry out auickly. 


(Right) Cake batter made with Royal Baking 
‘owder (photographed through the microscope 
after 5 minutes in the oven). Note the small, 
uniform bubbles, due to Cream of Tartar. These 
five you a fine-grained cake that retains its mois- 
ture and stays fresh to the last delicious crumb. 


same size. These small bubbles build 
up a fine, even-textured cake that meets 
your heart’s desire. Fluffy . . . velvety 
smooth . . . and delicately tender. 

As for flavor—well, just taste that 
cake a few days later. You'll find it 
hasn’t lost one bit of its wonderful fresh- 
baked flavor. 

And that isn’t all. You can bank on 
Royal’s dependability. Unfailingly good 
results—every time. 


Free Cook Book—Mail the coupon for your 
free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book. 
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FLORENCE CABINET cil heater 


Height, 33 in.; floor space, V1 
28 x 23 in.; weight 48 Ibs. 


CHEAPER 


THAN DOCTORS’ BILLS 





Why risk sickness in cold rooms 
when here is quick, intense 
heat at very low cost? 


O not confuse the Florence Cabi- 

net Oil Heater with some device 
for merely taking the chill off a small 
room. This modern heater is so power- 
ful that it will keep two or three open 
rooms truly comfortable in ordinary 
cold weather. It is widely used for 
offices, service stations, parish houses 
and small suites of rooms as the sole 
heating plant. 


Youcan regulate the heat as you wish 
by simply turning a lever. And you use 
the Florence only when you want it. 


Comfort for a Few Pennies a Day 


The Florence Cabinet Heater burns kero- 
sene (coal oil), one of the cheapest of all fuels, 
and uses it most sparingly. The cost of keep- 
ing your home comfortable is only a few 
cents a day. There is no wick, no smoke, no 
odor, no danger. 


The two giant burners are the same kind 
that are used in the nationally known 
Florence Oil Range. They 
are hidden within a beau- 
tiful cabinet that is fin- 
ished in grained walnut 
porcelain enamel; an ob- 
ject worthy of a place be- 
side your radio or piano. 

You will find the cost 
of the Florence Cabinet 
Oil Heater surprisingly 
reasonable; at hardware, 
furniture and depart- 
ment stores; the best in- 
vestment you ever made 
in solid comfort. 





Florence Oil Room 
Heaters give quick 
heat when and 
where wanted. 
There are two sizes 
and three finishes. 


FLORENCE STOVE Co. 
Gardner, Massachusetts 
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Cowboy Ballads at 
Our Own Firesides 


Practical jokes were his meat and drink. 
Naturally the songs sometimes show up 
that side of his nature. In one of them a 
tenderfoot describes how he tackled a 
cattle-king for a job and was taken on. 
All the way out to the ranch he was as- 
sured that 


cow-punching was nothing but play, 
That all you had to do was ride, 
And only drifting with the tide; 
The son of a gun, oh, how he lied. 


When he reached his outfit he was put 
on a broncho that speedily “quit the 
ground.” 


Bur the life was not all pranks. Not by 
any means. As one reads or listens to the 
songs one gets to feel that down under- 
neath the cowboy’s waggery and reckless 
courage, he was often a very lonesome, 
homesick individual who longed for a 
more settled life. Many of the songs are 
built upon sentimental memories of the 
old home and the mother or sister or 
sweetheart left behind. In Texas Rangers, 
for instance, the singer delivers this wise 
admonition: 


Perhaps you have a mother, likewise a sister, 
too, 

And maybe you have a sweetheart to weep and 
mourn for you: 

If that be your situation, altho you'd like to 
roam, 

I'd advise you by experience, you had better 
stay at home. 


I’ve seen the fruits of rambling, I know its 
hardships well, 
I’ve crossed the Rocky Mountains, rode down 
the streets of hell, 
e been in the great Southwest, where the 
wild Apaches roam, 
And I tell you from experience, you had better 
stay at home. 


In another favorite song a cowboy has 
decided to go home to Dixie “when the 
work’s all done this fall.” His is the old 
story of the prodigal son: he has been a 
tough one, he says, and “taken on great, 
big jags.”” But now he sees the error of his 
ways and plans that when the round-ups 
are over and the shipping is done, he will 
go home before his money is spent. But, 
alas! that night he was on guard, the 
cattle broke into a stampede. The song 
concludes: 


Poor Charlie was buried at sunrise, no tomb- 
stone at his head, 


Nothing but a little board, and this is what it 


said, 
‘Charlie died at daybreak, he died from a fall, 
And he’ll not see his mother when the work’s 
all done this fall.” 


On THE whole, these ranch songs give 
one the feeling that for the first time he is 
seeing the cowboy’s life in its true colors. 
There are still romance and danger in it, 
still recklessness and shootings, still prac- 
tical jokes and windy bragging. All these 
features of the storybook cowboy re- 
main. But along with them are so many 
other elements that the picture seems real 
and complete, and the cowboy himself 
more human (and therefore more lovable) 
than he has seemed before. 

If the radio has helped us to get a truer 
picture of him, then we owe it a debt of 
gratitude. 









|. +. éustalled in 
your doorways 
in a few minutes 


Medicine cabinet, jvoior 
closet ..-allin one! 


S:uay the picture. 
Waste space in a 
doorway utilized ... 
the door itself be- 
comes an object of 
beauty . . . of indis- 
pensable utility ...a 
roomy closet within the door! Think of provid- 
ing all the extra closet space you've been need- 
ingin your bathroom...bedroom...orany other 
room! Plenty of room for over-sized awkward, un- 
sightly articles—hot water bottles, razor strops, 
cleaning brushes, scouring powders, harmful 
medicants, large bottles, sanitary napkins, night 
clothes, extra soap, towels, etc. You’d know a 
woman first invented the wonderful Virginia 
Crossley Doorway Closette for her own home! 
Fits any standard size door frame. The storage 
cabinet is 21%: : wide x 5’ 3:4" high, having a net 
depth of 534 * on inside. It overhangs but 254” on 
each side. Mirrors can be installed on either side 
of door ... or vanity type mirror on inside of 
cabinet doors. If your building material or retail 
lumber dealer does not carry it, we will ship 
direct. Send for illustrated literature and prices. 
The Crossley Co., 770 Long Ave., Portland, Ore. 
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TRADE MARE REGISTERED 


DOORWAY-CLOSETTE 
"AN EXTRA CLOSET WITHIN THE DOOR” 
. Write for interesting proposition 
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Delicious Syrup 
..+-FOR A DIME! 


How easy it is when you have a bottle 
of Mapleine handy! Just add 2 cups of 
sugar to a cup of boiling water, then 
flavor with % teaspoon Mapleine.In- 
stantly you have a rich golden syrup. 
Mapleine also lends pleasing variety 
to a host of staple dishes. “ Mapleine 
Cookery”""— free on request. 16- receipe folder 
with every bortle at your ew s. Crescent 


Mfg. Co., Dept. 41, Seattle, U.S 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker - Flavoring - Meat Savor 











MIRRORS and WHITE 

_—aume PAINT gleam with new 

———= beauty when cleaned with 
WRIGHT'S 


": SILVER LREAM 
lI< = Send for free sample booklet 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO. INC. 
66 Emerald Street 
Keene ... New Hampshire 
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Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc 


Fill with water, hang on back of any — 


ator out of sight. Others for all types of 
Hot Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. 
Ideal for Par Offices, Schools, Hospi- 
tals,etc. Sizes. Writefor Free Boo 








= b~ » worsted for sweaters, stockings, 
afghans. New low price if bought 

in'b Ib. ‘oe $1.80 Ib. or 50c in 4 oz. skeins. 
——, ne Also Rug patterns. Send 
addressed for free 


vel 
samples and ae if 4 Beotiet y whew — 
Concord Worsted Mills, Dept. G. Concord, N. H. 














New Roofs and Walls 
Make Old Homes Young 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


twilight. The ponderous bay windows 
that are mostly bay and comparatively 
little window possibly give greater area 
to the bedrooms, but at what cost! As for 
the roof, there is none. A congregation of 
dormers at the top of the house, each at- 
tempting to shove the other over the 
eaveline, presents an amusing composi- 
tion of many little roofs. The trim around 
the doors and windows, at the cornice 
and dormers, and the millwork of the 
porch and bays is not particularly bad but 
is entirely meaningless. The house as a 
whole is a tall jumbled mass with the most 
important parts—the walls and the roof— 
almost lost 


THE sketch of the house as it might be 
rebuilt may perhaps seem extravagant 
and convey the idea that more has been 
done to the house than is practicable. But, 
no, most of the original house is still there. 
It has simply been molded into walls and 
roofs, making these the most conspicuous 
and subduing the less important details. 
The dwelling now comprises a single com- 
position. No particular style has been 


strictly emulated, tho the original struc- | 
ture lent itself well to the general manner | 


of an English country home, and into this 
it has, more or less, evolved. 

To assure the proper prominence to the 
walls, they have first of all been com- 
pletely shorn of porches and bay windows. 
One end wall has been built up into a 
gable to include the present chimney; 
and on the front a large existing bay 
has been converted into a wing which 
provides more than the original area of 
the bay above and below an arcaded 
loggia or porch of ample size. The mo- 
notonous stonework has been enlivened 
by chiseling out the joints and applying 
new pointing, wide and free, sometimes 
entirely covering the stone, at other 
places revealing some of the surface. 
The result is what might be called a semi- 
plastered stone masonry wall. The color 
of the pointing, instead of the dull stone, 
predominates. 

Perhaps one extravagance has been in- 
dulged in—the original roof being low- 
ered appreciably. This was possible with- 
out reducing the size of the house because 
of the excessive height of the second-floor 
ceiling, which was also lowered. The posi- 
tions of third-floor windows remain the 
same, tho the dormers have shrunk in 
size and number. Lowering the roof and 
eaveline, altho desirable, is not at all 
necessary to the success of the alteration. 

One of the simplest matters in altering 
this particular house would have been the 
reduction in size; and this might under 
many circumstances be desirable. The 
problem here, however, is simply a matter 
of improvement architecturally. Care has 
been taken to retain as much of the origi- 
nal as possible. 


THE prime object of walls and roofs is 
to afford protection for those who dwell 
within the house they form. If, in the 
design of either, the spirit of snug shelter 
and peaceful retreat, instead of artificial 
ornateness or meaningless picturesque- 
ness, is fostered, then the artistic appear- 
ance will always be honest and, more 
often than not, beautiful. 
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How you will love to serve 


TOASTMASTER TOAST 





The 1-slice Toastmaster is faster than most 2-slice toasters. It makes more than enough 
toast for the average family, $12.50. For greater capacity—2-slice Toastmaster, $17.50. 


It’s crisp and golden outside, hot and tender inside, and 
it almost makes itself 


So fragrant, so crunchy, so delicious! 
How different is Toastmaster Toast 
from ordinary toast! And it’s so easy to 
make you will want to serve it ever so 
often—for breakfast, for tea, for late 
evening snacks. ¢ ¢ To make this per- 
fect toast you merely put 
bread in the Toastmaster 
and press the lever. When 
the toast is done just the 
way you like best, up it 
pops and the current shuts 
off automatically. Then the 
toast stays hot till you're 
ready to serve it. ¢ @ So 
simple it’s hard to believe. 
Yet such toast as you have 
never known before. Every 





Witu Wafflemaster, waffles, too, 
almost make themselves. You pour 
in the batter. set a lever, and take 
out the waffle. No food is more en- 
ticing to eat or more delightful to 
serve—in countless ways, $14.50. 


appetizing slice of Toastmaster Toast 
is crisp and golden outside, hot and 
tender inside. It’s never hard, never dry, 
never burned. @ ¢ The new Toast- 
master spills no crumbs. You will enjoy 
using it on your table. You will enjoy 
seeing it there, too, for it’s 
smartly designed and fin- 
ished in modern chro- 
mium plate that won't dull. 
It's good to look at in 
any setting. ¢ @ You 
will find the new Toast- 
master at almost any store 
carrying electrical conven- 
iences for the home. Re- 
member, there’s no other 
toaster like it! 


WATERS-GENTER COMPANY «+ 221 N. SECOND ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A division of McGraw Electric Company 


TOASTMASTER 








AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TOASTER 








See Advertising Index, pave 77 
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NOW \.. 


Can Have the Luxury 
of Draw Curtains 
and Draw Draperies 
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THE NEW POPULAR-PRICED 
KIRSCH EXTENSION TRAVERSE 
DRAPERY HARDWARE SETS 
For Hand or Draw Cord Traverse 


Here is the latest advance in the creative de- 
velopment of Kirsch Drapery Hardware— 
wider opportunities for beauty-loving house- 
wives everywhere. 

Kirsch Extension Traverse Sets are Now 
Available for any type of window, for any 
home and any purse! 


Precybods accepts the fact that draw cur- 
tains and draperies give windows added 
beauty, convenience and style—more light 
and air, wider view. And it is good news 
that now with the new Kirsch Extension 
Traverse Drapery Hardware all these can 
be had in any home at modest cost. 


. Remember the Kirsch line is complete, 
including Kirsch Cut-to-Measure Drapery 
Hardware, Atavio (ornamental) Sets, Wood 
Pole Sets, Wood Cornices and Wood Cor- 
nice Poles, all of which can be had with or 
without traverse equipment—also the popu- 
lar Kirsch “Gold Seal’ Extension Rods. 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


Get your copy of this remarkable book 


Thisisa beautifullyillustrated $1.00 
value Book. Its 80 pages are brim- 
ful ofinformation and help. Writ- 






















ten by the leading authority, 
C. W. Kirsch, and answers vir- 
tually every question on win- 


dow draping, colors, styles of 
material, etc. To get your 
copy of this limited edition 
send 25c eo J to cover the 
actual cost of placing the 
bookin your hands. 

And—when you receive 
the book— ask the near- 
est Kirsch dealerto show 
you the world’s finest 
line of drapery hard- 
ware. 


eee eee Eee eee 
KIRSCH COMPANY, 881 Prospect Avenue 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


You may send me the 80-page book by Kirsch, “*How to 


Drape Your Windows.”’ 25cis enclosed. 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 


[| Continued from page 10 | 


burlap leaf blanket. “Here I’ve been tot- 
ing measly little loads in baskets! Just 
rake em on, eh, catch the corners up, and 
carry it hobo style! Raw peanut sacks, 
aren't they?” he said, bending to read the 
stencil. 

“Stitched together on my sewing ma- 
chine.” 

“How are you going to winter your 
pool?” he asked presently as he dumped 
a bagful of leaves. 

“Peter says we are going to follow the 
gardeners who claim that allowing the 
water to freeze in the pool helps equalize 
the pressure of the frozen ground around 
it. He built it with sloping sides so that 
the ice can climb up as it expands. After 
it is frozen hard we shall cover the ice 
with brush—something on the theory of 
an icehouse, I guess.” 

“Well, I’m watching and wishing you 
luck,” said Mr. Morris as he started for 
home, “because if your pool is a success 
I’m going to build one next year.” 


NovemMBER 16. Tus afternoon | 
planted a big basketful of Blue Phlox 
plants and enjoyed myself immensely as 
I worked, visioning their green tufts 
topped by silvery blue flowerheads sway- 
ing in the spring wind below the lilacs and 
flattening the tulips into an unrivaled 
glory of blossoming. Some of our preco- 
cious pansy plants have opened their first 
flowers. 

“Tom McCurrin is wintering his hardi- 
er waterlilies in a pit he has dug in the 
center of his compost heap,” remarked 
Peter as we went out for a last look about 
after supper. “Suppose we try that, too.” 


NoveEMBER 19. “Love your neigh- 
bors, but keep your hedges up,” is a Span- 
ish proverb, and altho the lot back of us 
is still vacant, we have decided to follow 
Uncle David’s advice, and today we put 
in a hawthorn hedge. 

“Dig your trench 18 to 24 inches inside 
your lot line,” he cautioned us. “Hedges 
must grow, and nothing hurts a gardener 
worse than to have an unappreciative 
neighbor exercise his rights and hew to 
the line—right thru a flourishing hedge 
row.” 

We selected twiggy little trees and set- 
tled them well with water, just as we did 
our lilacs. Uncle David says it is not only 
evergreens that need to go into the winter 
well watered but also newly set shrubbery 
and trees. 


NoveEMBeER 22. I went out this morn- 
ing and brought in two pails of sifted soil 
for potting. It is much colder and I or- 
dered a tub to use as a basement aquari- 
um. This afternoon I devoted to siphon- 
ing the pool with the garden hose and 
catching the fish. Mrs. Daly warned me 
that I must not change the fish from cold 
to warm water too suddenly—‘ Even 
hardy comets don’t like that.” 

“Never say die, old dears,” I said en- 
couragingly as the mandarin led his 
scaly brethren around and around the 
tinny sides of their new quarters. “ You’re 
really perfectly comfortable here, but I’m 
hoping aloud and in writing for a fine new 
aquarium along about Christmas.” 








NEW LOW PRICE! 


andsee what you 
get NOW in the 
famous Mixmaster 


ww 
The mixer that Beats Everything—a juice 
extractor—an automatic salad oil dripper 


Now! A marvelous NEW MIXMASTER that knocks the 
hard work out of cooking—ends hand whipping, mixing, 
beating, mashing, squeezing. It does everything for you 
quickly, easily a much better because more evenly, 
Mashes potatoes, beats eggs, whips cream, mixes drinks, 
juices oranges, makes mayonnaise, etc., etc. 

Nothing to hold or turn by hand as in other mixers— 
both the beautiful green mixing bowls automatically 
revolve, forcing all ingredients into and through the 
beaters. The juice extractor slips into place on top of the 
motor and can be left there or removed at will. You can 
mix and extract jhice atthe same time. No bothersome 

justments. The automatic mayonnaise 
dripper drips oil into the mixing bow! at 
any speed you regulate — an exclusive fea- 
ture. Beaters come off instantly for quick, 
easy cleaning. Quiet, powerful motor. 
Women praise it as the greatest kitchen 
appliance in years! 
‘ If not at vour electric light com y or 
Motor tips back your dealer's — write direct to Chicago 
enn ing @ Flexible Shaft Co. 5542 Roosevelt Road, 
ing beaters to Chicago, for complete information. 4/ 
drain into bowl. years making quality products. 


MIXMASTER is one of 


MADE 
“a” 





Get This Newest 
Perfume Lamp 


The original gift for Christ- 
mas. An electric lamp _ that 
breathes delightful, delicate 
fragrance asit burns! Nosmoke. 
Twospecial bulbs, and supply of 
four choice aromas. Candlestick 
base and shade of etched glass 
in unique d n, finis in 
bronze, about 10” high, heavy 
silk ext. cord. Most attractive 
lamp also for general use. Speci- 
fy color: rose, amber, green. 
Poy address, tpaid, only 

3.95, money order or i 
Mb: ie J check. $3.95 


Get the free portfolio of beautiful lamps and other 

things in glass and metal at agreeably low prices. 
CHATEAU GLASSCRAFT, INC. 

Dept. B Point Marion, Pa. 


















200 SHEETS OO ENVELOPES 
PRINTED WITH NAME & ADDRESS 
Ideal for social correspondence, household business 

urposes and student use. Hammermill bond paper. 
Printing is rich, dark blue. Plate Gothic type. Correct 
note size, 6 in. x 7 in. Both paper and envelopes printed 
with name and address, not to exceed 4 lines, 30 characters 
to a line. Send only $1.00. ($1.10 west of Denver.) Satis- 
faction or money back. Write today. 
B. F. SHAW PRINTING CO. (Esr. 1851) DIXON, ILLINOIS 









AT WHOLESALE PRICES FOR 
A | 50 


Mele) Exceptionally beautiful Christmas Greeting Card ° 
Assortment with envelopes. Etchings, engravings, 

etc., all different. Created by master craftsmen. 

Tissue linings. Appealing sentiments. Supe- 
rior quality. Order now—cash or money 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DIRECT 

FROM 


REFERENCE, LIBERTY BANE OF BUFFALO aces 


DON'T BURN YOUR LEA 


manure. So do stalks, vines and cutti from the garden, 
straw and cornstalks from the farm, animals. You 
owe it to yourself to know about this method. Particulars free. 
ADCO, 1741 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Dry leaves mized 
with ADCO turn 
into rich artificial 




















Among Ourselves 
[ Continued from page 27 | 


and screwed on two slats for the back, a 
seat, and a brace below. The chairs cost 
less than $1 apiece. With paint and en- 
amel I turned one into a black kitten, one 
into a gray, and one into a white. The 
children were learning to read in their 
primers a story which began, “See my 
three kittens,” and how they loved the 
little chairs! 

To encourage the children to pick up 
their clothes at night and hang them up 
properly, funny wooden figures were fash- 
ioned, with arms sticking out to hold the 
garments. These hangers proved a great 
aid to a tired mother trying to teach tidi- 
ness at bedtime to sleepy little folks. 

The dollhouse is made of two light 
tables of different heights partitioned off 
into three rooms each. The tables com- 
bine to make an upstairs and a down- 
stairs, and, being separate, can be moved 
about easily to form either a compact 
house, as shown, or a long house against 
one wall of the room. The partitions, the 
top, and the sides are of %-inch clear 
White Pine and the table legs No. 1 pine, 
cost about $2. Much of my miniature 
furniture was made from cigar boxes and 
then painted and decorated.— Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth DeHuff, Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


Usable Antiques 


I WOULD like to pass on something 
about my hobby, “antiquing,” in the 
hope that it will encourage the art and 
thus preserve a larger number of beauti- 
ful old things. 

I began with an ottoman that came from 
Germany. It was wished upon my mother 
because no one in the family wanted it, 
and from thence descended to me. 

Well, I was the laughing stock of the 
family and took the ottoman home in 
some humiliation, but not for long. It de- 
manded a companion piece, or pieces, for 
antiques, like misery, must have com- 
pany. I began to scour the countryside, 
driving up one road and down another 
with my eyes on the porches, casting 
about for something I could acquire at 
little expense. I remember driving 335 
miles alone in one day (s0 of them after 
dark, thru a blinding snowstorm) to get a 
chair I had heard of. 

Gradually fitting this furniture into my 
home I looked for more. One Sunday 
morning I, as a dutiful woman, went to 
church. Opening the door I saw—thrilling 
sight—a beautiful, ancient chair, brought 
in for use in the pulpit. Now don’t ask me 
to tell you what the text was that Sunday, 
for I haven’t an idea. I found that a mem- 
ber of the congregation—a stranger to 
me—owned it, and eventually I was able 
to buy it and its twin. A friend told me 
she had wanted those chairs for years but 
didn’t know how to go about getting them. 

In the course of time I collected nu- 
merous beautiful pieces, and each of 
them has an interesting experience linked 
to its acquisition. Of course I bought, not 
because a thing was old, but because it 
was really lovely and serviceable to me— 
the acid test of any antique’s worth and 
one which can be applied by any collector, 
regardless of familiarity with old furniture 
and home furnishings. — Mrs. Laura B. 
Hanawalt, Chicago, Illinois. 


































“Oh! Look at that 
horrid bathtub ring!” 


“Bathtub ring” is untidy and un- 
sightly. Remove it after every 


Every soap has its own task. Gold Dust 
is for “bathtub ring” and for all cleaning 
jobs in bathroom and kitchen, too, Get 
Gold Dust from your grocer today, and 
say good-bye to “bathtub ring.” 
SO ECONOMICAL TO USE! 
FOR DISHES—a tablespoonful of 
Gold Dust in the dishpan makes 
dishes gleam and glassware 


sparkle. 


bath this quick, sure way! 


OU SEE it in even the best homes— 

that horrid ring in the bathtub. Shock- 
ing to the eyes of any fastidious person. 
Yet how hard to remove! 


There is one sure way to clean up “bath- 
tub ring”—quicker than any you may have 


ae FOR FLOORS—a tabl nful of 
ever tried in your home. Keep a box of penne an 


Gold Dust i il of luk 
Gold Dust in the bathroom. Gold Dust saat — — or 
takes the dirt right off. And absolutely out hard scrubbing. 





does not scratch or mar porcelain and tile. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 





ERE’S a real value—genuine white bristle 

brush of special construction—with jade green 
lacquered handle. This brush retails from 59¢ to 
75¢—a positive bargain to you at 25¢—with a 
small package of Gold Dust in addition. MAIL 
COUPON NOW and save 40¢. 





GOLD DUST CORPORATION, Advt. Dept., 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York. BHG11-31 


Find enclosed 25¢ in stamps or coin. Send me 
brush and Gold Dust, as described. 


See Advertising Index, page 77 
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Your 

Home Service 
Bureau 


A Department of Extra Help 


F YOUR Jack or Peggy is going to be 

five this fall, and you feel something 
should be done about it but dread the idea 
of a party, let the Better Homes and Gar- 
dens’ Home Service Bureau help you! 

“The Children’s Party Book” is 
crammed full of suggestions for giving 
highly successful parties for the younger 
generation with a minimum of wear and 
tear. And, moreover, it was written by 
the mother of four husky youngsters! So 
you know it is authoritative. 

“The Children’s Party Book” is only 
one of the many excellent and attractive 
booklets published for YOU by the Home 
Service Bureau. Each is well illustrated, 
and practical. Here is a partial list. 
Choose those you need, and send in your 
order today. 


Child Interest 


THE CuILpREN’s Party Book . 25 cents 
THe Mentat HEALTH OF THE CHILD 


50 cents 
Mary Loutse’s Recipes. ... . § cents 
(For little girls who want to cook.) 
Foods 
COOKING FOR THE CROWD 10 cents 
Best Cake Recipes. . 1§ cents 


TABLE SETTINGS FOR EvERY Occasion 
25 cents 
BripGe LuncHEON MENUS. . . 25 cents 


Interior Decorating 
FURNITURE BALANCE AND ARRANGEMENT 
25 cents 
CoLor CHARTS AND CoLor SCHEMES 
25 cents 
Wa tts, FLoors, AnD CEILINGS . 25 cents 


CurTAINS OF CHARACTER. . . . 25 cents 
Garden 
THe Rock GaRDEN....... 25 cents 


THe Garpen-CLuB HANDBOOK 50 cents 





Special Notice 
to Cook Book Owners! 


Last month Better Homes and 
Gardens announced the publication 
of the first supplement to “My 
Better Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book.” It is available, free of charge, 
postpaid, to all owners of the Cook 
Book who write in for it, and whose 
subscriptions to Better Homes and 
Gardens are paid in advance. Have 
you sent for your copy? Write today 
for this collection of newand unusual 
recipes to add to your Cook Book. 











Send all orders for material to 


The Home Service Bureau 
Box 4011 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Tips for the 
Handy Man 


Always bore and countersink holes for 
flathead screws. The work may be split 
and the job spoiled by forcing a screw 
into the wood without first boring a small 
hole for it. 


Fires set in alleys are dangerous. Burn 
rubbish in burners or containers only. 
Many homes and garages are destroyed 
each year by sparks blown from alley 
fires. 


Protect your birdhouse by tacking tin 
or wire about the posts so cats cannot 
climb to them. 





Fuel for Your 
Fireplace 
[ Continued from page 30 | 


wood burns with slow, steady flames—a 
large chunk can simmer for hours in the 
fireplace. Contrasting sharply with apple 
is ashwood, which sputters and sparks 
while burning as tho it had been im- 
planted with firecrackers. This phenome- 
na is caused by the action of acid, which 
action also occurs in chestnut and oak. A 
fire from such wood should always be pro- 
tected by a screen to prevent sparks from 
flying into the room. 

The chemical contents of other woods 
causes green, orange, or purple flames; 
in fact, almost every hue in the rainbow 
is often seen in an open fire. This is espe- 
cially true of driftwood, which contains 
much phosphorous thru its contact with 
the ocean. A hollow log sometimes resem- 
bles a torch, when the flames appear at 
the end remote from the center of the 
blaze. Some woods almost refuse to burn 
unless coaxed to a great extent, especially 
unseasoned poplar, which even if it burns 
radiates very little heat because its heat 
value is so low. Root wood is often better 
than stem wood, altho it is not as clean 
to handle. Woods which will give you the 
minimum amount of trouble are elm, 
yucca, linden, soft maple, and sycamore. 

When you are building a fire the main 
thought to keep in mind is to lay the logs 
in such a way that air can circulate be- 
tween them. A large “ back”’ log should be 
laid in the rear until it burns brightly. 
Then it should be rolled toward the front 
and a new log substituted. To give better 
circulation bellows are often a help, but 
they must be handled carefully, otherwise 
ashes will fly back into the room. 

With well-seasoned wood, particularly 
if it is dry, a quick fire is never hard to 
make. If the wood is wet more kindling 
and more millwood is necessary, and if 
the logs are green, still more of the dry 
millwood must be laid with the logs to 
get them to burn. Place the largest log in 
the back, and pile the smaller logs in 
in front, with small sticks sandwiched in 
and a wad of excelsior or lightly wadded 
piece of newspaper placed so that the 
flames from whichever is used will pass 
up thru the piled wood. 

If logs are perfectly smooth and 
straight, lay some of the small wood so 
that the logs will be held a little apart 
from each other until the fire is well started. 
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“What a team! 
... what a team!” 


UNIOR takes Kester Acid-Core Solder 

and goes to work on his mother's 
broken utensils, the garden tools, his own 
toys. His father takes Kester Rosin-Core 
Solder, and fixes the radio and electric 
switches. 

Both do absolutely professional jobs, 
both are saving the household money, and 
both are getting a big kick out of it! 

Kester Solder is safe, simple, sure. With 
the flux inside, the user needs only to 
apply heat. Perfect results assured the 
very first time. The full line is on sale at 
some good store near you. 


Kester Solder Co., 4201-18 Wrightwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Inc. 1899. 


Write for FREE Sample! 
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Soa Paste-Core Rosin-Core 





Beauty -HealthWiliy | 


Ask your me... 4 - it because 

it scientifically moistens air for health and com- 

Your interior decorator endorses it for 

neatness, preserving furniture and woodwork, 

protecting walls, sav fuel. Has unusual mois- 

ture supplying capacity. Convenient lengths. 
For literature, prices—-write 


SPECIALTY MFG. ee. 
St. Paul, poor u S.A. 






























BIG BALLS 


FREE VELVA YARN 


With Burlap Hook Rug Pattern 
Make beautiful colored hook rugs at home— 
today’s popular vogue. Easy, rapid, economi- 
cal—save half. Complete instructions Free. 
Fascinating work. Earn extra money. Write 
for details, giving name of nearest dry goods 
or department store. 


Fixler unom Ine. Don Dept. M MAS, CHICAGO 





Your FIREPLACE Plans 


If you’re going to build or remodel a fire- 
place, write for descriptive literature telling how 
to be sure of beautiful, inexpensive fireplaces 
guaranteed to burn epee smoke and to give 


double heat. FREE 


THE HEATILATOR rane 
531 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Why Take Chances On Seeds? 


We sell the ‘ Mt ge Best" Hardy Rockery and Her- 
beacous Pe! such as Sedums, Veronicas, Thymes, 
Deiphiniums, Aauiteetas, Dianthus, Ete. at 20 plants 
delivered for $1.00. List free. 

E. F. WEAVER NURSERIES, WICHITA, KANSAS 
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A House of 


C ontrasting Harmonies 
[| Continued from page 2¢ | 


be a very drab place in which to live. If 
we were all extremely romantic and in- 
sincere, we might also find the world un- 
pleasant. Different people find their ro- 
mance and their charm in living from 
different sources. Some love to re-create 
the atmosphere of lovely quaintness; 
others, with equal sincerity, strive to 
represent for us in their work and the 
houses they build the progress of mod- 
ernity. So long as the basic design itself 
is an honest one, neither can go far wrong. 
It is the disordered striving after fad and 
fashion and fancy that in itself is bad 
taste and creates that which is also bad 
taste. 

We have spoken a lot about the exterior 
of this house and said little about the 
plan. It would be difficult to find an ar- 
rangement more economical and practi- 
cable and one which would lend itself so 
gracefully to furnishings in keeping with 
the charm of its exterior. The house is 
entered thru a small hall, which has a 
stairway and a coat closet handy for our 
needs. To the left is the well-proportioned 
and well-lighted living-room, with the 
fireplace at the end as its central feature. 
One side looks out to the street and one 
toward the garden at the rear. On the 
other side of the small hallway is the din- 
ing-room, easily accessible from the living- 
room but secluded from it by the hallway. 
One can see thru from the dining-room to 
the living-room, a feature which gives the 
effect of length, unusual in a house so 
small. 

On the second floor we find three ample 
bedrooms, commodious closets, a bath- 
room well located and planned. Again, on 
this floor, there is an abundance of light 
and air, which brings the outdoors, with 
its freshness and warmth and light, al- 
most into the very rooms. 

Around this plan, so practical and well 
considered, has been built this ordered 
blending of brick and timber and plaster 
which forms the exterior and completes 
a house of more than ordinary charm, 
thoroly in keeping with its surroundings. 





When a Woman Shops 


THERE is now a curtain stretcher so 
plainly marked that it squares itself and 
eliminates tiresome measuring or incon- 
venient mistakes. The stretcher may be 
quickly adjusted to any size, from that of 
a pocket handkerchief to a full-size cur- 
tain (4 x 8 feet). It stands upright on its 
own base, which is a great convenience, 
and will hold as many as 8 curtains at a 
time. 


_A supp ty of suet or bread crumbs on a 
bird-feeding stand will bring many birds 
to your garden in the summer or outside 
your window in winter. The stand comes 
with a stake for the garden or a bracket for 
the window. For a small additional charge, 
both attachments are included and the 
position of the stand can be changed ac- 
cording to the seasons. It is a product of 
mountain workers and has a primitive 
charm. It can be had in black, with 
orange, yellow, or jade. 
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37 of the 1,000 Uses for PLASTIC WOOD 


Fills old screw holes 


Seals cracks in stucco 


Repairs furniture 
Repairs gouges 

Repairs chipped veneers 
Seals cracks 

Repairs breaks 


Secures loose drawer 
pulls 


Secures loose castors 
Repairs broken toys 
Repairstorn bookbindings 
Re-seals built-in tubs 
Secures loose tiles 


Repairs damaged toilet 
seats 


Repairs bathroomfixtures 


Repairs towel racks 
Fine for modeling 
Repairs glass holders 
Repairs drainboard 


cracks 
Seals holes around pipes 
Fills rat and mouse holes 
Seals cracks in shelving 
Repairs broken balusters 
Repairs linoleum 
Repairs baseboard cracks 
Seals floor cracks 
Repairs shingled roofs 


Repairs concrete floor 
cracks 


Repairs wood rot 
Tree surgery 


Forleaks around window 
frames 


Strengthens rungs and 
joints 


Fills cracks between 


floorboards 
Repairs loose tool handles 
Repairs broken screens 


Rectifies mistakes in 
carpentry 


For cabinet-making 















FREE! A can of-|; 


Simply tell us 5 other ———— 








uses for this amazing preparation 


ITHOUT a doubt PLASTIC 

Woop is one of the greatest 
discoveries of the century. Imag- 
ine getting out of a can or tube a 
malleable substance that you can 
mould like putty, that hardens 
into weather-proof, water-proof 
wood ...That’s PLASTIC Woop! 


With PLASTIC WooD you can 
seal cracks, hide nicks, correct 
mistakes, cover up signs of wear 
and tear around the house. After 
it hardens it never warps. You can 
paint, stain or lacquer it. You can 
carve it, turn it in a lathe. And it 





Many 


holds nails and screws better than 
most natural woods. 


PLASTIC Woop has an endless 
number of uses. 37 are mentioned 
here. Name just 5 more. Write 
them down on this coupon and 
mail to us. We'll send you a regu- 
lar size can—any color you prefer 
—of PLASTIC Woop free! No obli- 
gation at all. Also we’ll send you 
a big, 48-page book crammed full 
of facts concerning PLASTIC WooD 
—which comes in 9 colors and is 
sold by all paint, hardware and de- 
partment stores. 


me ee 


FILL IN AND MAIL FOR FREE CAN 
The A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 11-BHG 


Industrial Uses | cincinnati, Ohio 


—Specifications 


Tensile Strength 
1500 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Crushing point 
3000 to 4000 Ibs. to sq. in. 
Weight per Cubic Foot 
30 Ibs. 
Absorption, Fresh Water 
30% 


Absorption, Oil . . . 33% r Name .............. 


Hold upon small screws 


(White Pine at 100) 143% | Street & No 


Here are 5 more uses for PLASTIC WOOD. Please 
send me—free a regular size can of this new kind of wood. 





Combustibility, inception 


US etc te ios 





| 
(charring) 400° to 500°F ..., City 








See Advertising Index, page 77 
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No Piece of Vimlite Has Ever Failed to Give Complete Satisfaction 





Size 17 x 1244 feet —including 
all Vimlite, lumber, door, 
stove, and nails, etc., etc. Free 
Plan makes it easy to build. 


Ta 





=> 


your egg production this win- 
ter with Vimlite. Install it over 
hen-house window openings. 
Cut an extra window or two in 
your present house. Then 
watch those “‘layers”’ get sum- 
mer-time health. Ordinary 
glass won’t give them the 
necessary ultra-violet rays— 
but Vimlite will. More and 
better eggs—bigger profits— 
Vimlite soon pays for itself. 
Many other uses around farm. 


the light evenly. 


Write now for FREE Greenhouse 
Blueprint, sample of Vimlite and 


illustrated booklet. Address: 


Lots of Extra Moneyina 


VIMLITE 


GREENHOUSE 
Build this one for less than 
$100 Complete! 


matoes,lettuce,radishes,etc.all winter long. Sell surplus totown 
folks and neighbors. Cut down the high cost of fresh vegetables. 
Build up winter income with a real greenhouse of your own. 
With Vimlite you can build this roomy 17 x 12}4-foot green- 
house for about $96.00 complete. 
We supply FREE blueprints 
which any handy man can follow. 
= Vimlite is the only transparent 
More Egg Profits—Build up lass substitute pos res 
* installed flat or inclined and left 
permanently exposed to weather. 
Vimlite is better and cheaper than 
glass — won't break under hail- 
storms, shocks or ordinary blows. Admits 
ultra-violet rays 80 needed by young plants 
(but not passed on by glass panes). kK 


greenhouse 10° warmer—softens sunlight 
80 young shoots aren’t scorched, spreads 


Keep your 
table supplied 
with fresh to- 


ed to 





Hot-Beds—Cold-Frames — 
Vimlite has been known 
to promote 40% better 
growth. Light in weight, 
easy to cut, easy to handle. 
Keeps the warmth in and 
the cold out better than 
glass—is air-tight, hail- 
proof, water-proof, rust- 
proof and frost-proof. 


eeps 


NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave., New York City 








Let us send you, prepaid, a beautiful hooked 
rug pattern, all the colors of yarn you need, the 
Superior Adjustable Steel Frame to work it on, 
our amazing automatic needle and instructions so 
clear that you can start making your rug within 
15 minutes—ALL ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

USING OUR PATENTED 

AUTOMATIC NEEDLE AND FRAME 

This is our way of proving to you the marvelous 
®peed and accurate simplicity of our method. The 
patented Superior Automatic Looper, the only one 
of its kind made, will work a hundred stitches a 
minute, every stitch automatically kept even, every 


loop uniform. 
MA | 


BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS AND YARNS 


Dozens of gorgeous patterns of all 


sizes. Yarns in all beautiful shades. 
Get details of trial offer on a small 
deposit. If not satisfied, outfit may 
t 


sone: > 
SEVO NO MONEY 


e returned at our expense and de- 
posit refunded. 





Superior Appliance and Pattern Co. 
Dept. B-1, Clearfield, Penna. 


Without obligation, send me complete details of your 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
EE, 5.0 ans eed.n oan eaters deae, cane ase Vasterwes 


Street. . 


State 





Town.. 





Bayberry Candles--2 for 50c 
Burn them Christmas Eve. — 

A pair of candles attrac- = 

tively boxed, with card of / Ts > its 
colonial design. A gift ine 2 

of good luck. fi Wied 


Gift Book FREE | . 


It shows a fine variety of 456. 
wonderful gifts for Christmas. Prompt service and a 
guarantee of satisfaction with every purchase. Every- 
thing postpaid. 


POHLSON’S Pawtucket, R. I. 
Department 92 Established 1895 


os U7. 
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SPEAKS 
HIS MIND 


Gentlemen: Here's 
to your health be- 
cause you have im- 
proved mine. Before 
I started to get your 
food every day I was 
tired and lazy. Now 
I hop abour all day 
and sing ‘most all, 
the time. 
Yours truly 

Charlie (Chopper) 

Canary 





Charlie knows what's 
ood for him. Burnett's 
nexcelled Bird Food 

is a complete and per- 
fectly balanced daily diet for can- 
aries. Not only feeds but purifies 
the blood, strengthens the body 
and enriches the voice. Ask your 
dealer for Burnett's — the wax 
sealed bartle with the yellow 
label. 30 other Burnett products 
for canaries and fish. All sold 
for 40 years with money back 
guarantee. 

FREE. Send for generous 
sample of Burnett's Unexcelled 
Bird Food and valuable booklet 
‘Care and Feeding of Birds and = (actual Size 
Fish."’ Enclose 2¢ for postage. 5 in, high) 


BURNETTS 


Dept.11-B* 217 Plane St. + Newark, N. J. 
Burnett's for Better Birds 














Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 








# 
Burpece’s Tulips 
28 Giant Darwins for * 122 

Large bulve—all colors mixed. 28 for $1.00; 100 for 
$3.35. We pay postage. FREE—Burpee’s BuLB Book 
describing best bulbs. 

W ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


808 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 
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Mary Wanted a Blue 


Garden | Continued from page 34 | 


the bulbs, and in Mary’s blue garden this 
is no exception. Virginia Bluebells were 
planted generously at the rear of the 
border, where they peep out from under 
the lilacs. Each side of the border con- 
tains a dozen clumps of Narcissus Prin- 
ceps, which with their yellow flowers will 
help the blues to show well. Scillas, or 
squills, make delightful groups along the 
front edge, as also do the crocus and 
glory-of-the-snow. A foot or more back 
of these the grape-hyacinths and Narcissus 
recurvus add their bit to the early display. 

As the bulbs are about to conclude 
their march of color the main display of 
the spring season begins. Dainty forget- 
me-nots and Rocky Mountain Columbine 
are among the earlier blues, and then 
come the iris, with the stately spires of 
Delphinium making a fitting climax to the 
first part of the season. The Delphinium 
is among the most gorgeous of all blue 
flowers, and six large masses of these are 
used in this garden. They insist upon good 
drainage and rich soil with an abundance 
of moisture. Regular spraying is necessary 
or the results will be questionable. 


N 4 ITH Delphinium a clever scheme was 
used to extend the season of bloom. As 
each clump sent up six to a dozen flower- 
ing spikes, and just before they began to 
show color, about a third of the stems were 
cut off about a third of their length. New 
shoots start, and by the time the original 
crop of bloom was past these new stalks 
took up the display. None of the bloom 
stalks was allowed to go to seed, and by 
cutting them back, as soon as the blossoms 
faded additional stalks quickly appeared. 
Thus the season that usually lasts but a 
few weeks is extended over many weeks; 
in fact, if you feed, water, and cultivate 
these clumps regularly, there will be color 
until frost. 

Six generous masses of perennial Blue 
Flax along the path supply clouds of 
small but delightful blue flowers for many 
months. The individual blossoms last only 
a day, but each morning finds new ones 
open, Peachbells, especially the variety 
Telham Beauty, produce a lavish display 
of blue and last long in the border. The 
blue and white hybrid columbine used in 
a large mass in the center of the border 
is very effective during May and June. 
In one corner of their vegetable garden 
she started a tiny plant nursery. Delphin- 
ium, Aconitum, Anchusa, Aquilegia, and 
many other flowers were started from seed. 


No BLUE garden, or for that matter 
any other type, can be fully successful 
made of perennials only, because very few 
kinds provide blooms over any long period 
of time. They should be supplemented with 
an interplanting of annuals. Among the 
annuals there are a few choice blue ones, 
and the common blue cornflower is not to 
be ignored; the Blue Laceflower is most 
delightful and blooms for a long time; 
annual larkspur comes in a fairly good 
light blue, and pansies may be selected in 
good blues both light and dark. Annual 
babysbreath is an ideal white for use in 
the blue garden and should be used quite 
liberally. 

In any blue garden the maker must be- 
ware of too many plants whose blooms are 
more lavender and purple than blue. 














In Step With the 


Times [| Continued from page 29 | 


of call, this little table truck eliminates 
distance and saves many steps. 

You wouldn’t suspect it to look at 
them, but all the work surfaces in this 
kitchen can be raised or lowered from 1 to 
4 inches. The legs of the sink telescope. 
Stripping boards above and below the 
cupboard counters may be taken out or 
put in, and the slight scars left can be 
retouched with paint. The cupboards are 
stock sizes, purchased unfinished. 

Mrs. Gregory washes dishes in the well 
of the sink and sprays them with a hose 
attached to the faucet. She hangs the 
kitchen cutlery in the cabinet designed 
for it between the sink and the range and 
glides the dishes and utensils either to 
their proper cupboards or to the table. 
The garbage placed temporarily in the 
receptacle under the sink is plopped into 
the incinerator chute, which opens under 
a trap made by cutting out four squares of 
floor covering. The cut-out block is 
hinged and supported from beneath with 
cleats fastened across the extreme edges. 


Mrs. Gregory gets another thrill of 
satisfaction from her cleaning closet. This 
is a novelty, just at present. It takes up 
that last stronghold of waste space, the 
back of the kitchen door. It hugs the 
panel tightly, secured with hinges, and 
has a latch which means business. It is 
a narrow closet built into the back of the 
kitchen door. Shelves high and low hold 
the A. B. C’s of cleaning supplies—abra- 
sives, brushes, cloths, and soaps. What 
could be handier? 

Mrs. Gregory looks upon her kitchen 
as a place to plan and study as well as a 
place to cook and clean. Here again she 
has stepped out of the immediate present 
and into the near future for a piece of 
equipment which she terms her planning 
desk or office. And her husband, down in 
the heart of the city, does not have one 
more ideally adapted to his needs. The 
cabinetwork was drawn to order by Mrs. 
Gregory and installed, unfinished, for 
$35. Built on the familiar lines of a Colo- 
nial secretary, the top shelf is spaced to 
receive her tallest cookbooks and letter 
files; below a standard-size radio is fitted 
in. A drop leaf which makes a writing 
desk when down conceals when closed 
several handy drawers and a shelf for a 
telephone extension. Below a catch-all 
drawer holds sewing and mending sup- 
plies and effectually guards loose papers. 
At the very top, where the cabinetmakers 
placed their carefully designed arches, 
Mrs. 1932 Gregory has put a loud-speaker 
which follows with some fidelity the lines 
established by old masters of furniture- 
craft. Everything, even to the radio and 
telephone, is finished in color plan of room. 


Noruinc but the doorbell need take 
Mrs. Gregory away from cooking food. If 
she wishes to write checks or letters while 
the dinner is on, she has everything at 
hand to do it right. She tunes in on the 
music-appreciation hour with one hand 
while she works. If good recipes are on the 
air she doesn’t miss them by being kitchen- 
bound, with the radio in another part of 
the house. And when she is thru with the 
last task she can turn her back on the 
workshop with finality, because the rest of 
the house is never kitchen-haunted. 


COLONIAL BEDROOM FURNITURE 


Faithful reproductions in Solid Mahogany, 
Walnut, Maple or Cherry. Sturdy construction 
and enduring finishes which reveal natural 
beauty of the woods. Surprisingly inexpensive 
for quality merchandise. 
Sold Only by the Better Class of Stores 

Names and designs registered under U.S. Trade 
Mark and Copyright Laws. 


Russell Street 








ENTER... Our Severest Critics 


n= your whole house welcome 
them home? Is it ready io meet 
gaily the anxious inspection your 
child will give it—looking through 
the eyes of his new friends? 
There is nothing like wallpaper 
for giving a house poise. With the 
aid of a_ well-chosen wallpaper 
you can harmonize uncongenial 


furniture, add sunshine and charm 
—and the smart touch then spells 
“Today”. 

Make them proud to bring their 
friends home. 

Our new booklet “Improve it 
with Wallpaper” will be sent for 
10c. The Wallpaper Association, 
10 East 40th Street, New York. 


WALELBPA PE Er. 


AAaSSO CIA TEORI 














Quality Reproductions 


- 








NUACE 
Mounting 
Corners 


PATENTED 











is 


The Barbara Heck No. 523 


Send 15 cents for Catalog of Beds, 
Dressers, Vanities, Chests and Tables. 


WHEELER-OKELL CO. 
Nashville, Tennessee 








12 GOULD STREET 


“The Best by Every Test” 


The NuAce Corner is an artistic device for 


holding prints, snapshots or post cards in albums 
or elsewhere. Also used for mounting Air Mail 
and other Philatelic covers. Place one on each 
corner of print, moisten, and press down. Print 


easily removed, if desired. NuAce are very 


strong; oy is guaranteed. 
NUA 


E are made in eight colors: BLACK, 


WHITE, GRAY, SEPIA, RED and GREEN— 
100 to package; GOLD and SILVER 60 to 
package. Only one style and size. Also, TITLE 
TABS, 50 to the package. 


Title your Snapshots with “Title Tabs” 


Price 10c a package 


For sale where Photo Goods are sold 
and at the 5 and 10 Cent Stores 


MADE ONLY BY 


ACE ART COMPANY 


READING, MASS. 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


Adventures With a Spider Named Strix! 


Story by Marguerite Gode 


Once there was a little brown 
spider of the orb-weaver family, 
named Strix. She left her round web 
home in Neighborly Garden and 
started out to see the world. When- 
ever she came to a camping ground 
with a convenient fence post or barn 
near at hand, she would spin herself a 


lovely new web during the dark of 


night and stand in it until daylight. 

Then she would hide herself away 
a great distance from the web and 
wait for breakfast to be served. Usu- 
ally her meal consisted of a fine fat 
bug or fly that had become entangled 
in the sticky meshes of the web, or if 
some large insect which she feared 
found itself imprisoned she would 
dart from her hiding place and aid its 
escape by cutting the binding threads. 

When food was plentiful she 
would stay in one camp for several 
days, spinning a new web each night 
and chewing up the old one. Then 
she would start on her long march 
again, fasting for several days with 
no apparent suffering from lack of 
nourishment. 


ONE purple-hued evening Strix 
came to a strange new kind pe A fence 
which she had never seen. It was made 
of great strands of wire that glistened 
like copper in the rays of the setting 
sun. “What a wonderful place for a 
camp,” thought the little brown 
spider to herself, and she was about 
to begin spinning a new home when 
she discovered a bright-eyed spider 

watching her from the meadow grass 
a few inches beyond the fence. This 
was Naevia, a close cousin, the pale 
yellow spider with gray markings 
which we so often find in fields and 
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low pasture lands. Naevia is known 
as a grass spider because she weaves 
her web in the grass. Perhaps it was 
hospitality, or it may have been 
purely pride, that prompted this little 
insect to invite Strix to inspect the 
new home which she had just finished. 
Measuring almost a foot across, it had 
taken her from spring until fall to 
complete it. A long tubular hallway 
led from the sloping floor to the 
ground below, and Strix w as soon to 
learn that this was the exit in times of 
real danger. It was a charming little 
home of an intricate pattern, built of 
fine white silk which had been made 
in Naevia’s silk glands and pushed 
thru tubes before her  spinnarets 
could use it. 


IN THE center of the funnel-shaped 
web lay the remains of the little grass 
spider’s supper. Like the gracious 
hostess she was, Naevia invited her 
visitor to partake of the food. Strix 
was hungry. She needed no urging. 
After they had wished each other 
good health, and good health to all 
relations in Green Pasture, they stood 
resting in the rising light of an early 
moon. Little drops of dew lay strung 
like silver beads upon their web_and 
the webs of neighboring spiders. It 
looked as if the whole meadow were 
spread with fairy lace. “Strix was 
brilled. She had almost dectded that 
a grass home was more desirable than 
a fence home in Neighborly Garden 
when a terrible thing happened that 
caused her to change her-mind. 
‘““Thud! Thud! Thud!” sounded a 


Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


great noise close at hand. The grass 
trembled and the floor of the frail 
web shook violently as if an earth- 
quake were happening. Naevia had 
often felt it tremble slightly when in- 
sects fell into its smothering folds. 
Then she would hurry ouf to capture 
her food. But this was no gentle 
shaking. It meant danger, and danger 
called for escape. 


Down thru the tubular hallway 
Naevia scurried on her eight little 
feet. Strix followed close behind ex- 
pecting at every second to feel some 
crushing ‘weight ‘descend on her, At 
last they reached the safety-of Nae- 
via’s hiding ‘place between some 
friendly stones. They lay cowering 
in the darkness, rolled into little balls 
as if they were pretending death. 
How Strix-wished she were safe at 
home in hetown little web. No one 
ever came into the garden except the 
family and.friends fronr-Nerghborly 
House, and they ~would-not molest 
her. Right then and-there the adven- 
turing spider made up her mind_to 
return home as.soon as the sun came 
up again. 


AFTER the earth had stopped 
trembling they crept cautiously from 
their hiding place», They had no dif 
ficulty in locating the web, as Na€via 
had-spun a fine lead of silk’ thread 
which led them back tevit. 

What. a'sight met their eyes! The 
beautifal home which Naevia had built 
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lay in tattered shreds. Swansdown, the 
young cow, had walked straight across the 
meadow and had trampled it down with a 
clumsy hoof. Naevia was grief stricken. If 
it had been earlier in the summer she 
would have set about to build herself an- 
other one. But it was nearing the time 
when mother spiders began their prepa- 
rations for egg-hatching, so she decided 
to hunt for a nest under the shelter of an 
old stump. After the eggs were laid in a 
flat cocoon she would stay to watch be- 
side it. 

Strix also knew the time for egg-laying 
had arrived. She must hurry along, for it 
would soon be time for her to put her 
silk basket of eggs away in a snug place. 
They would hatch early in the winter, 
but her babies would remain in the case 
during the cold weather. 

When the first rays of light candled the 
eastern sky, she bade her dear cousin 
Naevia good-by and started home. 

Next year Babette and Jerry may find 
some of her plump brown babies weaving 
their silken webs in Neighborly Garden. 


And Did You Know--- 


1. If you do not pick up a spider there 
is no danger of being bitten. 

2. Jumping spiders have short, stout 
legs. They jump backwards, sideward, 
and foreward. 

3. Running spiders have long, slender 
legs. 

4. Some web spiders have an extra 
claw on each foot to aid them in clinging 
to webs. 

5. The mandibles of a spider are close 
together at the front of the head. 

6. Spiders emit poison liquid from a 
gland. The liquid disables or kills insects. 

7. A spider’s eyes, usually numbering 
eight, are on the front of the head. Spiders 
can see only short distances. 

8. Most male spiders usually have 
smaller bodies and longer legs than the 
females. 

9. Most spiders are covered with hair. 

10. The most common colors of spiders 
are brown or gray, resembling the plants 
or ground on which they live. The jump- 
ing spiders, tho, are very brilliant. 

11. Most spiders die in early winter. 





Betsy Goes to the Store 


| Editor’s Note: Betsy is a real little 
girl. She is 3 years old. This is the third of 
a series of “Just Like Me” stories of her 
daily activities, told as she would tell it if 
she could write, and set down (unknown 
to Betsy) by her mother. Parents will be 
interested to know that these stories have 


been tried out and proved by the nursery 
school of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College.] 


Tommy and Betsy went to the store. 
Tommy bought carrots. Betsy bought 
prunes. 

The grocery man put the carrots in a 
paper bag. Tommy took the carrots. The 
grocery man put the prunes in a paper 
bag. Betsy took the prunes. Betsy pulled 
Tommy and the carrots and the prunes in 
the little wagon. Ring, the dog, ran along 
behind. Tommy’s mother came to meet 
them. 

“We must run to the porch,” said 
Tommy’s mother. “It is going to rain.” 

“Pitter-patter, pitter-patter,” said the 
raindrops. The sun went away. The sun 
hid behind a cloud. The sky was cloudy. 

“How can I get home?” asked Betsy. 
“ My blue raincoat, my little blue umbrella, 
and my rubbers are all at home in the 
closet.” 

Tommy’s mother said: “ Perhaps it will 
stop raining. Or perhaps your mother will 
come after you. But now we'll go into the 
house to play. We'll carry wood to feed 
the fire in the fireplace.” 

“Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling-ling,” called 
the telephone. Tommy’s mother went to 
the telephone. “Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling- 
ling-ling,” sang the doorbell. Betsy and 
Tommy ran to the door. (Who do you 
suppose was there?) There was Betsy’s 
mother. She had a blue raincoat in one 
hand. In the other she had a little blue um- 
brella and a package. She gaye the rain- 
coat, the umbrella, and the package to 
Betsy. Betsy unwrapped the package. 
Out fell (what?) her rubbers. 

“Now I can go home,” said Betsy. She 
put on her blue raincoat. She pulled her 
rubbers on over her brown shoes. Mother 
did not help. She put up her little blue 
umbrella. She said, ““Good-by, Tommy.” 

Tommy said, “ Good-by, Betsy.” 


Morner and Betsy ran slippy, slippy, 
slippy along the wet sidewalks. They ran 
slosh, slosh, slosh across the wet streets. 
They ran spatter, spatter, spatter up their 
own sidewalk. They ran up the steps— 
one, two, three, four. Then they were on 
the porch. Father opened the door. “You 
are just in time for dinner,” said Father. 

“T must have clean hands to eat my 
dinner,” said Betsy, “and a clean face.” 

She hurried upstairs, up many, many 
steps. She ran into the bathroom. She 
washed her face with her own washcloth. 
She dried her hands on her own towel. 
She hurried downstairs, down many, 
many steps. She ran into the dining-room. 

“Now I have clean hands. Now I have 
a clean face. Now I am ready to eat my 
dinner,” said Betsy. She sat down at her 
own little table to eat her soup. “I am 
glad to be home”, said Betsy. “Home is 
dry and warm. Outside the cold rain is 
falling, falling, falling.” 


[Dear Boys and Girls: I like to read 
about your doings, too, and to publish 
your letters whenever there is space. So 
just send them in; $2 is paid, you know, 
for each letter published.—Louise.] 


Trees 


My summer parasol was green 


With bright birds appliquéd between. 


Now high above my curly head 
I carry one of autumn red. 
—Ann Penway. 








71 
What! Enjoy 
brushing teeth! 


\ A THEN a young lady we know 
buys a new Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush, she can hardly wait to 
reach home and get at the fun of 
using it. She opens the immaculate 
yellow box, pulls out the pearly- 
bristled eek, and she’s off! 

For five minutes she polishes her 
teeth and massages the gums. She 
likes the feeling as the pointed tufts 
get into all the crevices. She enjoys 
the way the husky bristle “takes 
hold” on all the surfaces of her teeth. 
She takes special pleasure in reach- 
ing behind the molars and in scrub- 
bing the backs of her front-teeth with 
the famous tufted-toe. “‘After that,” 
she says, “‘my teeth are almost as 
bright and white as they are when 
my dentist cleans them.” 


Alas, as the brush grows old after 
months of use, some of the fun goes 
out of the brushing and she gives it 
less time. The result is neglected 
teeth. The remedy is simple. Get a 
new, sterilized Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush every 60 or 90 days. Better 
yet, buy them two at a time; one for 
morning use and one for night. That’s 
the way to put real pleasure into 
tooth brushing and bring added 
health to your mouth. 





Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Pro-phy-lac-tic is America’s pioneer pack- 
aged tooth brush, with bristle known around 
the world for quality. Because it is the only 
nationally advertised 50c tooth brush made 
in its own plant, it is the greatest tooth 
brush value in the country. The smaller 
Youth’s size is 35c. Baby size, 25c. All 
guaranteed without reservation. 





ES BOTS BP os Ba} 


Hand Brush 
Almost every doctor and dentist use this Pro- 


phy-lac-tic Hand Brush. Many over 20 years 
old are still in daily use. A wonderful value.$1. 





Hair Brush 


We make all types of hair brushes. All are 


Pry-phy-lac-tic quality! With long-lasting 
bristle and sanitary face. Price from $1 up. 


See Advertising Index, page 77 









A Perfect Gift for 


More than a thousand 
tested and tasted recipes 
and menus make this 
Cook Book a veritable 


kitchen treasure chest. 





—— is the time of year when you begin 
to wonder: Where can I find pretty, prac- 
tical, different, inexpensive Christmas gifts? 
But there’s no need to make that annual last 
minute assault on the stores this year. Here’s 
the perfect solution to your problem. Make 
this Christmas a Better Homes and Gardens 
Cook Book Christmas! 

Pretty? Its beautiful black and silver cover 
will delight even the most critical of your 
friends. Practical? With its thousand tested 
and tasted recipes and menus, its washable 
cover, its extra-strong paper, nothing could 
be more practical. Different? Imagine a Cook 
Book with a separate tabbed index for each 
chapter. Oven temperature charts. An en- 
velope in the back to hold your clipped recipes 
until you get time to paste them in. Anda 





Send this Cook Book to 
your friends for Christ- 
mas, and your taste in 
gifts will be commented 
upon over and over again. 


wonderful loose-leaf arrangement whereby 
you can always keep your Cook Book up-to- 
date by adding new recipes and food informa- 
tion! Inexpensive? Where in the world could 
you find such a delightful Christmas present 
for just $1.45? ($1.25 plus 20 cents for mail- 
ing and handling charges.) 

Or, Better Homes and Gardens will be 
glad to send you the Cook Book free of 
charge for only three 2-year subscriptions to 
Better Homes and Gardens at $1 each—just 
$3 in all. Whichever one of these offers you 
choose, order several of these Cook Books for 
Christmas presents for your friends. It is a 
gift you'll be proud to give—or to get. If you 
give these Cook Books for Christmas, we 
wager that you’ll be complimented over and 
over again for your originality and good taste. 





DON’T WAIT—SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


Better Homes and Gardens, Box 9811, Des Moines, lowa 


[ ] lenclose $ 
Book ordered.) 
I enclose three 2-year subscriptions to Better Homes and Gardens at $1 each—$3 in all, 
In return, please send me one copy of the Cook Book without charge. 


omnes for..........copies of the Cook Book. 


Betrer Homes anp Garpens, November, 1931 


(Please check offer preferred) 
(Send $1.45 for each Cook 








We Observe Book Week 


[ Continued from page 39] 


this on our bookshelves unnoticed! Book 
Week, tho, to be completely effective 
should be a community affair rather than 
left to individual club programs. The 
first step is to appoint in your club a 
chairman of reading and request each 
other organization that should join in a 
community observance to do the same. 
Needless to say, the librarian and the 
superintendent of schools, together with 
the leaders of boys’ and girls’ activities, 


| such as the Girl and Boy Scouts, Camp 
| Fire Girls, and the like, should be in- 


cluded in this central committee of the 
clubs. The children are best interested 
thru requesting each teacher to assist in 


| arranging a book project from his or her 
| room in school to be displayed in a gen- 
_ eral exhibition at the library or some other 








central location. Anything that has to do 
with books should be eligible. The young- 
er children can model from clay a favorite 
book character, make bookmarks or 
posters, or even write little essays on the 
care and handling of books. Older chil- 
dren can dress dolls to represent well- 
loved book characters or model in clay an 
entire scene from a favorite book, design 
bookshelves, bookplates, or book covers. 
The climax of the week might be a pageant 
of book characters, a book parade thru 
the streets, or a simple play. Newspapers 
and radio stations will gladly give pub- 
licity to book lists, announcements of the 
different book events, book reviews, or 
essay contests. 


Ir IS needless to suggest that Book 
Week is the appropriate time for forming 
a book club. “‘Round the World in Books” 
would be a fascinating topic for a book 


| club, or, to make it less encompassing, 





choose “ Know America Thru Books.” 

If there is room for but one book pro- 
gram in your club calendar, why not 
make it a general discussion of books for 
individual reading during the coming 
winter? And even tho your club is not a 
book club in the strict meaning of the 
word, for each member to buy one book, 
fiction or nonfiction (entirely apart from 
the regular program), to circulate amon 
the members for recreational reading will 
pay excellent dividends in pleasure and 
profit, considering the small cost to each 
member. And for your motto I am offer- 
ing a gay little verse by Keith Preston 
that I once, long ago, clipped and placed 
conspicuously above my own bookshelves: 


“Tt dignifies our humble shelf 
To know we picked the books ourselves, 
And when our choice is very bad, 
It’s at ourselves that we are mad.” 


[| Editor’s Note: For a number of years 


| the Club Editor’s pet hobby has been 








accumulating a model home library. The 
list of titles is too long to include here 
but she will send it to you if you will send 
her a 2-cent stamp for postage. 

She can also furnish two excellent leaf- 
lets, B-O-10, “How to Conduct a Club 
Meeting,” and B-O-11, “Writing the Suc- 
cessful Club Paper,” for the price of a 2- 
cent stamp each. Consult her also con- 
cerning your club problems. Address 
Edith Wasson McElroy, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines.] 
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How would you like an extra servant 
who would quickly and efficiently per- 
form the most unpleasant of all house- 
hold tasks ... for a few cents a week? 

That’s just what Sani-Flush will do for 
you. In place of scrubbing toilet bowls, 
sprinkle in a little of this antiseptic, 
cleansing powder, follow the directions 
on the can, flush, and the job is done. 
The bowl is spotless. All odors are elimi- 
nated, all germs killed. And Sani-Flush 
cannot injure plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 








2 Weeks’ Supply 
of Liquid Veneer 
Simply send us 
your name and ad- 
dress. We will mail 
you a trial bottle of 


Liquid Veneer and tell you how to get 
LY FREE, a Liquid Veneer 


$2.99 Polishing Mop 


Liquid Veneer makes old furniture 
and woodwork LOOK JUST LIKE 
NEW. Saves expensive refinishing. 
Use it when dusting. 


“Leaves No Greasy Film.” 


NW 
wes 


LIQUID VENEER CORPORATION, 
246 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















Virginta’s Gardens 
| Continued from page 26 | 


cuttings or trees from his neighbor, Gun- 
ston Hall being only 5 miles below Mount 
Vernon. An entry in his diary dated 
March 29, 1785, reads: “Major Jenifer, 
Mr. Stone, and Mr. Henderson went 
away before breakfast and Colo. Mason 
(in my carriage) after it; by the return of 
which he sent me some young shoots of 
the Persian Jessamine and Guelder Rose.” 

Then the diary discloses here and there: 
“Winter Boon Cherries from Collo. 
Mason’s—who had them from Colo. 
Fairfax;” and, “10 of the New Town 
Pippin from Collo. Mason’s who had 
them from Mr. Presd’t Blair.” Under 
December 8, 1785: “Also sent to Colo. 
Mason’s Quarter, and got young Crab 
trees for the Shrubberies.”’ 


THe Gunston flower garden boasts of a 
profusion of delphiniums, phlox, ager- 
atum, heliotrope, chrysanthemums, and 
incomparable roses—many of them. 

From the Falls Walk, bordering the top 
of the hill, one may gaze over a lower field 
which was once Mason’s deer park. A 
lilac-bordered path runs toward the lawn 
from the east end of the garden, parallel 
to the double walk with its lovely flower- 
ing cherry trees, near which sprightly 
bulbs bloom in center beds. 

In these beautiful surroundings George 
Mason drafted the constitution of Vir- 
ginia, the first republican constitution 
ever adopted in America, and the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, that great American 
assertion of right to which Thomas Jef- 
ferson went for many phrases for the 
Declaration of Independence. 

One can almost see those historical 
figures of bygone days, in wigs and ruffles 
and velvet suits, pacing the paths of the 
Gunston garden. Here Washington and 
Mason discussed the stirring events of the 
Revolution. Here Patrick Henry sought 
advice. Here Lafayette and Rochambeau 
described the Yorktown victory. Here 
Jefferson and Madison were frequent 
visitors. 


WHEN James and Dolly Madison re- 
tired from the White House, they went 
to Montpelier, Madison’s magnificent 
home in Orange County. Beautifully situ- 
ated, the old mansion, with immense box 
trees on either side of the portico, over- 
looks a broad expanse of lawn, with the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in the distance. 
The garden is at the rear of the house, 
inclosed by a brick wall with handsome 
wrought-iron gates. And what a garden! 
It came about in this way. In 1824, when 
Lafayette was visiting former President 
Madison, he had one of his suite—Major 
L’Enfant—lay out the present garden. As 
a compliment to Madison, he copied the 
garden from the House of Representatives 
at Washington, making an amphitheater 
of grassy terraces and steps. Its approach 
is thru a box tunnel, with parterres of 
flowers on each side; at the extreme end a 
marble stand of flowers represents the 
Speaker’s desk. Along the edge there are 
overhanging box trees. Rose beds with 
box borders and paths between abound; 
ramblers idly scramble over the walls, and 
tree roses revel in beds of white marguer- 
ite, larkspur, and ladyslippers. In the 
upper part of the garden are beds of roses 
on each side of large box hedges. A carved 
Italian column dominates the center of 
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—for immediate 
installation—two 
years to pay 








WINTER HEATING 
SUMMER COOLING 
AIR-CONDITIONING 





ERE is the opportunity of 

a lifetime to invest in 
heating comfort. The elec- 
trically controlled Holland 
baa. sper: heating, cooling 
and air-conditioning system 
will actually pay cok returns 
—in fuel savings and reduc- 
tion of doctors’ bills — that 
will pay for the installation. 
Simple— practical —inexpen- 
sive. Burns gas, oil or coal. 
Temperature automatically 
controlled. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. 575 Branches 
in the United States. Tele 
phone the Holland Branch 
in your community—or use 
thecoupon.V aporaire Division, 
Holland Furnace Co., Holland, 
Mich. Eastern Offices, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. Western 
Offices, Straus Bldg., Chicago. 


HOLLAND 


Vaporaire 


HEATING 


COUPON! 





USE THIS 

Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 

Without obligation, please give 

me full information about — _] Cost 

of Holland Vaporaire System for my 

home. [] Cleaning and Repair Ser- 

vice. [] Send me booklet “The Air 
We Live In.” 


jo Ee eee pia & 
Address___-_— nie the 


City State _ 





See Advertising Index, page 77 
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Does Baby’s Wash 
While You 
Wash Baby 


Free Book Helps, Too 






New 


ret Ways 






Cinderella ¢ 37.50 


Electric Clothes Washer 


M AIL the coupon for the FREE book, “*New and Better Ways 
to Wash Clothes.” It tells how to wash all the children’s 
things—from diapers to crib blankets, from sheer baby dresses to 
st a play suics—so they look better and last longer. Helpful 
hints on washing grown-ups’ things, too. Shows how to save 
work, time, money and clothes—and how the Cinderella washer 
makes such savings sure. 

No mother of a baby or young child can afford to be without a 
Cinderella. In a jiffy it washes out the quickly needed things—for 
not only baby but for yourself and other children. 

Cinderella does away with as parts, with rubbing and 
scrubbing, with wear and tear. Instead an entirely new ‘Vacuum 
Action" principle sucks water and suds through every thread of 
the clothes, washing them quickly, safely, perfectly. 

Dealers everywhere offer Cinderella on very easy terms. See it 
demonstrated—and mail coupon for *“Ways-to-Wash’ “booklet. 


~--neen--nneeesene=Mail Coupon------------------~ 
The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Portable Electric Tools 
714 E. Pennsytvania Ave., Towson, Mo. 
Please send me the FREE Booklet, “New and 
Better Ways to Wash Clothes.” 
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For Garden Clubs 


A new illustrated lecture that will 
provide an outstanding program for 
one of your meetings has been pre- 
pared. 

**Let’s Build a Pool and Rock 
Garden” treats in a clear, practical 
manner, the popular trend in land- 
scaping—pools and rockeries. Your 
members will welcome it. 

An interesting manuscript, written 
by Alfred C. Hottes, fifty beautifully 
colored slides, and even a stereopticon, 
if one is not locally available, will be 
furnished without expense to your 
organization. 

Other illustrated lectures prepared 
by Better Homes and Gardens for the 
use of garden clubs are “‘Landscape 
Gardening and Design” and ‘“Thruout 
the Year With Bulbs.” 

Write today for information on how 
to obtain these interesting lectures. 


Club Program Department 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Virginia ’s Gardens 


each group of beds; along the upper sec- 
tions of terraces, eight marble vases lend 
an imposing air. 

In a letter to her sister in 1820, Dolly 
Madison writes: “ Yesterday we had nine- 
ty persons to dine with us at one table— 
put up on the lawn, under a thick arbor. 
The dinner was profuse and good, and the 
company very orderly. .. . Colonel Mon- 
roe’s letter this morning announces the 
advent of the French Minister, and we 
shall expect him this evening, or perhaps 
sooner. | am less worried here with an 
hundred visitors than with twenty-five in 
Washington. ... 1 wish, dearest, you 
had such a country house as this. I truly 
believe it is the happiest and most true 
life.” 

Can’t you just picture the long tables 
with gleaming silver and lighted tapers in 
the girandoles and Negro servants moving 
among the boxwood? 


Anp then there is exquisite old West- 
over on the James River—a reminder of a 
picturesque age when the beautiful Byrd 
girls, in a whirl of flowered silk and fans 
and powdered hair, trod the garden paths 
coquetting with Revolutionary officers be- 
decked in entrancing uniforms. 

What a wealth of memories of a roman- 
tic past Westover contains! Back in 1688, 
William Byrd, the first of the name in 
Virginia, bought this plantation, and in 

735, his son, William Byrd the second, 
built the lovely Georgian house which is 
still standing. 

In the garden there is a profusion of 
old - fashioned loveliness — formal box - 
hedged squares of sweet-williams and fox- 
gloves and gillyflowers and roses on every 
side. There are flowering shrubs too— 
spirea, bridalwreath, mockorange, and 
huge crapemyrtle bushes. Trumpetvines 
and rambler roses run aimlessly over the 
massive hedges. But how can one describe 
that amazing wisteria? 


Trat charming estate Mirador was well 
named when Colonel Brown, its owner, 
called it “El Mirador,” because of the 
splendid view. Situated in the Greenwood 
Valley near the Great Blue Ridge, with 
famous Mount Humpback looming in the 
distance, Mirador dates back to 1758, 
when Richard Bowen, “Soldier,” was 
given land for his services in the French 
and Indian Colonial wars. His grandson 
built the house in 1825. 

Here often came a-visiting during 1850- 
58, Colonel Crozet, the famous French 
engineer in charge of the extension of the 
Virginia Central Railroad. And from the 
University of Virginia, only 17 miles 
away, guests were always popping in for 
a week-end of Mirador’s famous hospi- 
tality. 

Among other famous old Virginia 
estates are Shirley, dated from 1611, the 
home of Robert E. Lee’s mother; Sabine 
Hall, built in 1730 for Col. Landon Carter 
by his father, the wealthy “King” Car- 
ter; Brandon, Castle Hill, Mount Airy, 
and Tuckahoe, famous for its elaborate 
box maze. 

Altho box has proved hardy as far 
north as Boston, it is at its best in the 
Chesapeake Bay region. 

The Colonial, desiring privacy above all 
else in his garden, placed it at the rear of 
the house, using large trees and tall hedges 
to screen out a prying world. 
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FREE—Any ot. oo = selection from this ad 
FREE with eac' of $5.50 or over. 
Order y -¥y from this advt. 





5 years old; = wens PLAID EN $1.10 
yr.-ol vay My ~~ wae 
extra cate lel , each......$1.10 
JAP ANG — yee to 15 in. $5 per 
1 —24 i HH ‘0 r 100. 
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RHODODENDRONS 
(Maximum Rosebay), pinkish white flowers. 
(Catawbianse) flower is reddish purple. (Caroli- 
rene dark pink. Three plants, 1— 1%, ft. 
SE EE a See a ee 10 
HARDY AZALEA (WNudifiora)——A handsome, 
early, free-flowering, deep pink species, very pro- 
fuse, and showy. A beautiful we $1 1 


Very hardy, Blooming age. Each. ° 0 


HARDY PERENNIALS 10 CENTS 
2 Years Old, BLOOMING AGE EACH 
Delphiniums, Dark Blue & i Blue; i 
umbines, all colors; Oriental P. ee ee 
8 inches across, different colo Double 
Hollyhocks, beautiful colors Shasta Daisies, 
Yellow Daisies; Hardy Carnations, 6 colors 
Painted Daisies, Gaillardias, Sweet Williams; 
ae different colors. 

Must Amount to $1.10 or More 
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—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
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Very Rare. 

Bluest of f all trees 4-8 in. 
1 New Japanese Bloodleaved Maple 8-12 
in. $1.25. 1 » Jap. Bloodleav: cutlea ved 
Weepi Maple. Unique, gates rare and beautiful. Trees 5-10 in. $1.25. 
2 Rare Chinese Butterfly Bush. Only hardy Kind 1-2 ft. $1.25. 2 New 
Beauty 1 ~~ eRe pink. 1-2 ft. $1. 2 New Bioodlea 
Japa: 1-1% ft. $1.25. 4 Rony Peonies in 4 beautiful 
po ee * 10 ete dard, Rock Garden Plants, finest varieties — 

ATALOG FREE. Add 15c postage for each collect 

‘THOMSEN NURSERY CoO., MANSFIELD, PA. 


“KILGORE’S FLOWER AND BULB 
PLANTING GUIDE FOR THE SOUTH” 


This is the only petestion of its kind giving 
complete cultural directions for southern con- 
ditions and picturing all flowers in natural colors. 








Copy will be sent to any address without cost. 


THE KILGORE SEED COMPANY 
PLANT CITY - - FLORIDA 








red, labeled and postpaid, for only $1. — 
orders only $5. Better Buy Beaut 


varieties of Hardy IRIS, Gorgeous Colors, 
including Seminole, the World's best dark 
Bloom Bargain. Floral Booklet TREE REE. 

















A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 








ee LIVE BIRDS 

Five Pam Ass’t. Love Biravs (Parakeets) 
Anp Fincugs For $16.50 Guaranteed Live 
Delivery anywhere in U.S. Also Wonderful 
Singing Canaries. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D.411,.RESEDA,CALIF. 
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Home in Norfolk, Va. E. Bradford Tazewell Architect- 
owner. Finished with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE Collopakes. 


Say “Collopakes” 


Instead of “Paint” 


UST as lacquers marked a new era in fin- 
J ishing automobiles,so Cabot's Collopakes 
mark a new era in the finishing of homes. 
The Collopaking process gives these modern 
colors great covering power, freedom from 
brush-marks and non-fading qualities that im- 
press everyone who uses them. The gloss 
colors stay glossy out of doors. 
Say “Collopakes”’ to your painter instead of Paint” 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


tht bak: 


Inc. 
141 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your book on CaBoT’s COLLOPAKES. 








The Bulbs that 
bloom in the Spring 


Tulips, Hyacinths and the other 
lovely harbingers of Spring 
should be ordered now from the 
great assortment in 













‘ Dreer’s 


Autumn Catalogue 


This book lists all Plants and 
Seeds which should be planted 
in the Fall, including Roses 
specially prepared for that 
purpose. 
x For a free copy 
~ mention this pub- 
lication and be 
sure to address 
Dept. C. 


DREERS 


306 SPRING GARDEN ST 


PHILADELPHIA , PA 


RE BOOK 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 
There’s a special Glover Medicine for most condi- 


tions. If your dealer doesn’t have the need, 
order it direct irene ua. ve 














119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 








The Florida Garden 


[| Continued from page 17 | 


large fleshy roots, such as the Southern 
Magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora), should 
be transplanted just as the new growth 
begins, for the large fleshy roots decay 
quickly unless growth starts immediately. 


Patms are generally classed as tropical 
plants and are best transplanted during 
the summer. However, they are frequent- 
ly moved in midwinter with fair success. 
Roses are best transplanted in a dormant 
state during December, January, and 
February. Lawns are best planted just 
before the rainy season; that is, April or 
May. They are sometimes planted in mid- 
winter, but when they are the seed usu- 
ally remains dormant until warm weather. 

List of Plants Adapted to Planting at 
Specific Seasons of the Year. Under usual 
conditions in Florida the plants in the fol- 
lowing groups are best transplanted at the 
seasons mentioned: 

(A) Plants which should be trans- 
planted during the resting season: practi- 
cally all the ornamental trees and shrubs 
in large sizes and from open ground (bare 
root plants, not balled-and-burlapped) 
except truly tropical plants, such as roses, 

(B) Plants to be transplanted in the 
season of active growth: all the palms, 
practically all the ornamental trees and 
shrubbery from pots and boxes, and trees 
moved with a ball of earth. The dormant 
season is taken to mean that time when 
the plant is not in active growth, generally 
the months between November and 
March. The active growing season begins 
in March and continues until November. 

(C) Plants which are transplanted with 
little success: Certain plants are exceed- 
ingly difficult to transplant, and under 
ordinary conditions the plantsman will do 
well to avoid using them for ornamental 
purposes. However, under certain condi- 
tions they may be successfully grown, but 
usually only after being carefully grown 
and handled, and even then with a high 
percentage of loss. Among these are: Aus- 
tralian-pine (Casuarina), bottlebrush (Cal 
listemon), dahoon (Ilex cassine), Eucalyp- 
tus (Eucalyptus), Loblolly-bay (Gordonia), 
lupine (Lupinus villosus), monkeypuzzle 
(Araucaria), mountain-ebony (Bauhinia), 
Palmetto, Saw (Serenoa serrulata), Pine, 
Longleaf (Pinus palustris), Pine, Slash 
(Pinus caribea), and silk-oak (Grevillea 
robusta). 

(D) Plants which recover slowly from 
bare root transplanting: Many species of 
plants may be successfully transplanted, 
but they recover slowly from the shock 
and remain unsightly for some time. 
When such plants are to be used in 
prominent locations it is well to give them 
careful watering and shading. The follow- 
ing list includes a few of the plants: Ardisia 
(Ardisia), camphor-tree (Cinnamomum 
camphora), cherry-laurel (Laurocerasus), 
Dogwood, Flowering (Cornus florida), 
Holly, American (//ex opaca), inkberry 
(Llex glabra), magnolia (Magnolia grandi- 
flora), Palm, Hair (Chamaerops humilis), 
Needle (Rhapidophyllum hystrix), Thatch 
(Thrinax), Windmill (Trachycarpus excel- 
sa), Poinciana, Royal (Poinciana regia), 
rubber (Ficus), and sweetgum (Liguid- 
amber). 


W NTER Protection. The person unfa- 


miliar with Florida is generally very much 
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What if former tenants or owners have let 
the floors “run down at the heels!” No floor 
is so dingy, streaked, stained or spotted but 
Double X can save it: bring back its “youth,” 


its freshness, its lustre! 


For Double X is a wholly new idea—a 
chemist’s discovery —nothing like it in 
America! It is a double-action compound that 
cleans and bleaches in one operation! 


In mildsolution Double X cleans wax and 
dirt from floors (whether hardwood or soft- 
wood), inlaid linoleum and tile. In strong 
solution it removes varnish, shellac, wax, dirt 
and what-not—leaving the surface smooth 
and bleached, ready for refinishing. 

Best of all, Double X costs so little. A 
75¢ (pound) can holds enough double-action 
magic to “do over” any floor. te 1: of boiling 
water, amop, a bit of steel wool—and—you’re 
ready! No fuss; no fumes; no fire-fear! 

Ask your paint or hardware dealer for 
Double X. In two sizes: pound can (75¢) and 
4-0z. carton (25¢) for smaller clean-up jobs. 


See coupon below for Special Trial Offer. 


ouble. 
Floor yest 


Trial Package Free—Mail this coupon! 


Schalk Chemical Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles 
(Dept. F.) Please send me, free, a 25¢ Special Trial 
Package of Double X Floor Cleaner. (B6) 


Name 


Address 


See Advertising Index, page 77 
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Never before has reading been 
made so easy,so delightful. 
Never before has it been possi- 
ble to read with such perfect 


comfort in your easy chair, bed 
or davenport, 

‘Adjustable both as to height 
and angle. the so : Floor 
Stand holds your ks and 
magazines —— = pn you 
want No or eye 
strain, Nothing to do but re- 
lax and read! 

A handsome article of furni- 
ture, too—grace 


read, 
write, study, etc., oqeniore- 
ably {n easy chair, bed or 
Thousands in 


fully designed, 











stron built, | beautiful fin- 
Great ba wae ad coven 

Days’ Trial: soran: Gor 1 ate ith. bed 
other Mitchell Read: neConven Cons S and book ¢ figs, 7 





ience oy oe yRed. not enthusi- 
astically satis: your money older. 
will he refunded.’ soovenloat aniis te seation 
ading is suchanimportant Neat, ful, attracti 

part of ory life, you owe it to finished’ in silver bronze. "y 
yourself to take advantage of v0stpaid. 

this new, comfortable method. 
A lifetime of as pleasure 
awaits you at the return of 
the coupon! 

A Lifelon ong and Warmly Ap- 
preciate Christmas Gift 


2 oe oe oe a ee 
meet — yy co. 
t Park, Dept. 4211 


0 mak ae me details on Mitchell Reading Conveniences, 

0) I enclose - Send me the following: 

OFLOOR STAND (OLAPTABLE O NEWSPAPER 

__Walnut — Mah. Walnut —Mah, HOLDER 

($12.50 charges col- ($6.50, postpaid) ($1.09, Postpaid) 
lect; lamp, $2.50) 

with privilege of return in 5 days for full refund if not satisfied.) 


Mitchell Newspaper H 




























If your canary lacks that gold- 
en-throated tone of fine song- 
sters, a good tonic food may 


help to improve his song. 


Spratt’s Song Restorer is what 
he needs. It’s invigorating! 
It’s appetizing, too! An ideal 
“pick-up” for all seed-eating 
cage birds. For the sake of your 
canary’s song, purchase a tin 


of Spratt’s Song Restorer today. 


———— ew ew ee eee 


Please send me a copy of the 
yaleable | book, ‘Canaries, Their 
Varieties and Maconenme ent.” 


My dealer's name is___ wate 
OO 
Address 








Os. P. L. 1931 
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CUANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees, 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
‘AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
59 Plymouth Bidg, Des Moines, la. 


APPLE TREES 3% 


ood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Some nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc, Catalog Free, 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
















| astonished to learn that no 





The Florida Garden 


Peninsula, except perhaps the extreme 
lower key s, is free from an occasional 
frost. However, in many parts of the 
Peninsula killing frost is unusual and by 
no means occurs every year, yet there is 
always the possibility that there may be 
frost which will injure tender plants. 


1. Cold weather. Several days of con- | 


tinued cold weather, with or without 
actual frost, may affect plants in different 
ways—they may simply stop growing and 
remain in a semidormant state until the 
return of warm weather, as does the Plum- 


| bago (Plumbago capensis); they may stop 





blooming, as will the Allamanda; and 
they may drop their leaves and go dor- 
mant, as will the kings-mantle (Thun- 
bergia elegans) or the Philippine-tea. 


OnE unexplained effect of the cold is 
that the Chinese Hibiscus in its double 
varieties will throw only single blooms 
during cold weather. The actual damage 
to the plants by such weather is slight, 
and they quickly recover at the approach 
of warmer weather. 

2. Light Frosts. This classification covers 
frosts so light as not materially to injure 
the plant but which may render it un- 
sightly. Such frosts may blacken the foli- 
age and kill back a few of the twigs, but 
thc damage is only temporary and the 
plant quickly recovers. 

3. Heavy Frosts. Several degrees of frost 
in Florida may cause considerable damage 
to a large number of ornamental plants. 


| Large trees of such varieties as the orange, 
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in fact all varieties of citrus fruits, the 
mountain-ebony (Bauhinia), large shrubs 
such as the Chinese Hibiscus, and vines 
such as the Flaming Trumpet (Bignonia 
venusta) may be killed back to the roots 
and yet eventually recover. Even large 
Coconut Palms may have all the leaves 
killed, but if the bud itself is uninjured 
they will in time recover. Damage of this 
sort should have immediate attention and 
the injured growth removed. 

4. Killing Frosts or Freezes. Heavy 
frosts; that is, several degrees of frost con- 
tinued for several hours, may kill outright 
many varieties of plants in Florida. Such 
plants as the Royal Palm (Roystonea 
regia), the Australian-pine, the monkey- 
pod (Pithecollobium dulce), the Allaman- 
das, and the Brazilian Glorybush (T7i- 
bouchina semidecandra) may be mentioned 
as typical of the very tender sorts. 


~ of the | 


| 








PRorEcTION. Usually frost protection | 


over any considerable garden area is im- 
practicable. Large citrus groves are often 
protected by oil heaters which throw a 
smoke screen over the whole area for a few 
hours. This method is fairly successful 
except in the case of high winds which 
blow the smoke away. Another method 
sometimes used is to throw a fine mistlike 
screen of water over the subject until 
danger from low temperatures is past. 


Specimen plants are also commonly | 


protected by covering them with a large 
canvas or similar covering until danger of 
frost is past. The most susceptible point 
on plants appears to be the collar, or 





the point where the stems leave the | 


ground, and this may be protected by 
mounding the earth around the collar of | 
the plant as soon as there is any danger 
of frost and letting it remain until such 
danger is past in the spring. 





Loma-FED UNFED 


Feed yout oo plants regularly with Loma 
—they will reward you with glossy green 
leaves and glorious flowers. 


FREE COUPON PLAN 


Many dealers are offering a Free Coupon 
with each 25-cent potted — package of 
Loma, redeemable in full later on, toward 
the purchase of one hundred pounds of 
Loma for your lawn and garden. 
Léma is a superior plant food—higher 
uality, but no higher in eo, Sold by 
pb. se in lawn, garden and florists’ sup- 
— Tennessee Corporation, 61 Broadway, 
ee York, N.Y. 
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already supplied with Coupon Plan, write us. 


ma 


—the food for potted and greenhouse plants 
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CHICK PRICES Cur ©. 6 ered now for spring 
Records 


chine. Best Egg Strain white yr t~4 
0 336 SE. Guaranteed to live and outlay ordinary 
chicks. Thousands of bullets, a, ¢ cockerels at bargain 


prices. lal pesoe 
George B. Ferris, 946 
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How to Hang Pictures 
[ Continued from page 36 | 


than eye level. As it thus dominates the 
room, it should be chosen as the keynote 
of color and interest. This means that its 
prevailing color, or pone one of its 
details of color, should echo some color 
that is prominent in the draperies or other 
features of the room; also that its subject 
be one that pleases and interests those in 
the home. 


A PANEL is an excellent background for 
a picture of similar proportions to itself, 
tho smaller. There is a tendency to finish 
panels in wallpaper, especially in dining- 
rooms. The paper chosen for this should 
be of such tone and design as to be hospi- 
table to pictures, for a panel finished off 
with a picture is most pleasing. The panel 
is like an enlarged mat, which gives a pic- 
ture more importance and a better set- 
ting. Pictures of lustrous color, framed 
with black glass mats, appear like beauti- 
ful gems when hung in the panels, setting 
off the wallpaper with fine effect. In the 
space above the buffet, usually paneled, 
and in the corresponding wall spaces of 


the dining-room, a wide range of choice is 


possible—family portraits for the more 
dignified room, gay flower prints, jolly 
early American scenes, English travel pic- 
tures, etchings, or bright wood blocks— 
all are appropriate. 

The space above the davenport, usually 
a large horizontal expanse, invites some 
originality and variation of picture adorn- 
ment. Altho one large framed picture, 
horizontal in shape, is often effective, an 
ornamental or beveled mirror, centrally 
placed, with a symmetrical grouping of 
small pictures on each side of it, is sure 
to be interesting. The small pictures should 
be of somewhat related subjects and 
framed similarly. A print, set as a panel in 
the frame with the mirror, above it or 
below, is decorative. A vertical wall space 
demands a picture of similar general pro- 
portions and smaller. 

Too often a light bracket is set in the 
wall so that it mars the extent of space. It 
lessens the evil to group pictures about 
the bracket so that it becomes a part of a 
symmetrical arrangement and the defect 
is turned to advantage. 

Following this principle, pictures should 
be so hung that they are related to some 
piece of furniture against the wall—low 
over a table, close above a high cabinet, or 
on either side of a highboy. Thus they 
help to make the general effect of the 
room a unity, not a series of separated and 
unrelated pieces. 


Framinc of pictures is important. 
Good frames are simple in design, not too 
large for their pictures, and often have 
carving at the corners or along the sides. 
The frame should be less conspicuous than 
the picture, yet chosen to bring out the 
beauty of color and composition of the 
picture. Frames are sometimes slightly 
toned, in harmony with one of the pre- 
vailing colors in the picture. Those in soft 
tones of gold harmonize in color with 
many pictures and are a pleasing part of 
almost any decorative plan. A mat of soft 
tone (not dead white) often greatly im- 
proves a picture, bringing out its color 
beauties. This is especially true of small 
color reproductions, water colors, etch- 
ings, and mezzotints. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


A COURSE of study has been named “ Better Homes 
and Gardens.” It is a course in home- and garden-making 
offered by the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
Education and is under the supervision of Miss Jennie 
McCullin Turner, assistant in teacher-training at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

This is one of the many indications that the kind of 
material offered by Better Homes and Gardens is being 
recognized, more and more, as a necessary element in the 
education of children and young people. Junior Garden 
Clubs are being organized rapidly in schools. Member- 
ships are coming to Better Homes and Gardens by thou- 
sands. School authorities are 
cooperating with mental- 
health experts in many cities, 
promoting the movement de- 
scribed by Better Homes and 
Gardens in the series of arti- 
cles now running. This maga- 
zine is used as a textbook in 
many home-economics courses 
having to do with homemak- 
ing. 

If you personally have a 
special interest in education, 
you will doubtless think of 
the many ways in which Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens dove- 
tails into educational work. 
After all, there is nothing 
more important in any scheme 
of education than homemak- 
ing and the knowledge of right 
family relationships, atti- 
tudes, and health. We of Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens are 
happy to be of service in 
helping to mold the thoughts 
of young people. 


IN ANOTHER field—that 

of the stage— the philosophy 

of Better Homes and Gardens is making itself known. 
Channing Pollock’s “The House Beautiful,” first pro- 
duced last winter, now touring the United States, is an 
exposition of the beauties of life in a gardened home and 
carries out the spirit of this magazine; in fact, Mr. Pollock 
has written us some very kind things about the spirit of 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


You will be interested to know that the rock garden 
pictured in colors in this issue is that of Fleeta Brownell 
Woodroffe, who wrote the article in the August issue en- 


titled “We Collected Our Rock Garden.” 


In MY vacation rambles last summer I met a remark- 
able woman. I saw her arranging some wild plants about 
the base of a tree, and she explained, “ Whenever I visit 
a picnic ground I make it a point to leave it in better 
condition than when I found it.” 

In the wilds of the mountains, far from civilization, 
this woman used her garden skill to increase the growth 
of wild plants, and always left rocks, logs, and other 
things in a better condition, if possible, than they were 
in when she came. If everyone would do that, we would 
soon have the More Beautiful America that we all 
visualize in our dreams. Individual conscience is the 
greatest thing in the improvement of the country. 


Remarkable Results 


YOU have been reading the series of 
child-guidance articles by Gladys Denny 
Shultz which show the remarkable results 
being achieved by clinics in straightening 
out difficulties for children at home. Per- 
haps the difficulty arises because a left- 
handed child is compelled to use his right 
hand, or there may be some other simple 
cause for misbehavior that may turn out 
to be serious if left unchecked. 


You will want to read this month’s 
article, an interview with Dr. George S. 
Stevenson, director of community clinics 
for the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, which is absorbingly interesting, 
and then you will want your friends to 
read it. The best way is to suggest that 
they subscribe for Better Homes and Gar- 
dens immediately, so as not to miss a 
single one of the articles in this series. 





One of our good friends in Wichita, Kansas, has re- 
lated an experience which may be helpful to others. It 
coincides with a recommendation made in our announce- 
ments from time to time: 


“T use ‘My Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book’ as 
a master cook book,” she says. “When in a newspaper or 
leaflet I see a recipe that I want to keep, I clip it and 
paste it in this book, which is well adapted to it because of 
the loose-leaf feature and the manner of indexing. If the 
recipe happens to be in a book I don’t want to mutilate, 
I simply write down the title and page number on the 
leaf provided in ‘My Better 
Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book,’ which thereby be- 
comes a master book for all 
my favorite recipes.” 

You may find this idea use- 
ful in your own home. We 
recommend its general adop- 
tion, since it has been tried 
and found very successful. 


FROM a Middlewestern col- 
lege comes the strange news 
that the men students are 
demanding equal rights with 
the women. 

A group of the men started 
studying foods about a year 
or two ago, but they rebelled 
when they learned that the 
studies were to be theoretical 
and demanded that they be 
allowed to carve meat, make 
salads and rarebits, serve 
foods correctly, and set the 
table properly. The faculty 
gave heed, and a new course 
was established for them. 

Times change and customs 
change with them, tho men 
have always had a great interest in foods. The re- 
sponse from men readers of Better Homes and Gardens 
proves this most conclusively. And what is more logical 
than a men’s college course in preparation and serving 


of foods? 


Into the dim trail of yesterday is wandering that 
quaint American pioneer—the cowboy. Now only a few 
of his caliber remain for the actual work of the cattle 
country, for modernity has drawn us far past the days of 
the open range. 

As we sit beside the radio in our cozy homes we may 
be stirred by the ballads of those same cowboys who slept 
in the cold rain and sometimes snow of the vast, unbroken 
prairies. The cowboy, in creating these ballads, created 
a real American series of folk songs, and no one can truly 
understand American music unless he considers these 
ballads. 

In reading the article by Avis D. Carlson, which ap- 
pears in this issue and is illustrated by the celebrated 
cowboy-artist-writer Will James, I was struck with the 
crude and rugged charm and the great significance of the 
cowboy ballad. Its music and the meaning back of the 
words are woven into the very canvas 
upon which the American scene is 
painted, and it is founded upon a ‘ 
very real sentiment. 



































HEN you put your room thermometer close to the 

floor and it reads ’way down in the sixties — LOOK 
OUT! For here’s where the baby plays. And soon that other 
thermometer—the one that shows FEVER—may be 
shooting up and up! 


Why do mothers forget the risk so quickly —and put 
babies back into this chill zone where danger lurks? 


It can’t be ignorance. For surely every mother must know 
that rooms can be made SAFE with Celotex! 


For a few dollars you can build a room that’s perfectly 
safe —up in your attic or in any other space now 
wasted. Celotex will shut out the bitter cold — stop 
penetrating drafts and dampness. It makes any room 
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more healthful, more pleasant — for the whole family. 


Simply nail the strong, rigid boards to the underside of 
the roof rafters—and hold your costly furnace heat inside. 
There’s your new ceiling —all finished for you. Then 
build permanent walls of Celotex, and the room stays 
cozy and warm no matter what the weather may be. 


The whole house promptly becomes more comfortable 
through every season. For Celotex shuts out sweltering 
summer heat as well as bitter winter cold. 


There is no substitute for Celotex! Some other materials 
do some of the things that Celotex does. But no other ma- 
terial does a//of these things or does them all so well. That’s 
why Celotex is the leading insulating material in the 

world—why more homes have been 


















CELOTEX KEEPS THIS PLAYROOM COZY AND WARM 








insulated with Celotex than with all 
other insulating materials combined. 


Your architect will advise how to 
use Celotex in order to get the best 
possible results — either in a brand 
new home or the one you live 
in now. 


Your lumber dealer will figure the 
Celotex youneed forany special use 





—and deliver it promptly. 
... Your builder will see 
that it is properly applied. 


Make sure you actually 
mbined! get the insulation you 
want—Celotex! 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word Celotex (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) is the trade- 
mark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Sales Distributors throughout the World. 


THESE walls and ceilings were built with $26.40 worth of ». In Canada: Alexander Murray &F Co., 
Celotex — in once wasted attic space. They shield the whole 4 * Ltd., Montreal 

house from all extremes of temperature — save hundreds of jy) 

dollars of fuel by retarding the leakage of costly furnace heat 


See Advertising Index, page 53 


